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A Plea For Better Understanding—By Jared Van Wagenen, Jr. 








LIKE to think that in my audience this 


evening there will be a good many cits 
folk and that I—a farmer—have the 


opportunity, through the courtesy of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist and WEAF, of speaking 





By JARED VAN WAGENEN, JR. 


for which no one is really to blame, seems 
to have made his way especially hard just 
these years. We want you men of the city 

to know and realize 








“We deal with the rawest of raw materials, air and water and sunlight 


and crude plant food. We are dependent upon 


to them, if not face to face, then at least by 
far flung word of mouth, and I covet this op- 
portunity of putting into speech something 
of my ideas as to what ought to be the re- 
lationship of city and country folk. I want 
to try and let you know what we—my people 
—think of you and | want to 





the benedictions of a 
kindly Providence, we are at the mercy of the untimely frost.” 


that when the great 
business reaction came 
almost exactly three 
years ago, the farmer’s 
business and the farm- 
er’s products were the 
first to slip. What 
mystifies him and per- 
haps discourages and 
angers him is that just 
now when in all other 
lines men talk much of 
abundant prosperity, 
he finds his purchasing 
powers only 69 pe¥ cent 
of pre-war days. This 
figure is not the vague 
estimate of some alarm- 
ist, but the official fig- 
ures ofe the United 
States Department of 
Agriculture, based upon the index numbers 
of the things the farmer must buy and the 
things that he may sell. Farming, it is true, 
has measurably come back from 1920, but 
not nearly so far or so fast as other indus- 
tries. This is a matter most vital to him and 





four day week. Then he remembers that 
only exceptionally skillful farming will per. 
mit a wage of thirty cents per hour. He does 
not therefore, however, proceed to vote the 
Socialist ticket or go Bolsheviki, but he 
surely cannot find it in his heart to grcatly 
blame the hired man or even his own son 
when he decides, as one man put it, “to go 
and get a little piece of that easy money they 
give away every Friday noon.” I wonder if 
you know that the old time “hired man” 
threatens to become an extinct species like 
the American buffalo or the Dodo bird. | 
read that there is an acute housing problem 
in nearly all cities, but it is estimated that 
there are somewhere between ten and twenty 
thousand good sized, comfortable, but of 
course not modern, farm houses vacant in 
our State. It is evident that in some re- 
spects things are economically out of joint. 

I wonder if you folk of the cities know the 
peculiar handicap of the farm boy in the 
matter of education, and* that the cross- 
roads, one-room schoolhouse is at once the 
most expensive and the most inefficient sys- 
term of public education ever devised. 

Oh, if I wanted to, I could make a long 
speech upon this mournful theme of the dis- 
advantages of country living, but I am not 
accustomed to allow myself to dwell upon 
these things. I merely want to tell you city 
folks to-night that farming has its troubles. 
We deal with the rawest of raw materials, 

air and vater and sunlight and 





bring to you some statement of 
our peculiar problems and difficul- 
ties. 

I am sure that there is nothing 
more essential than that we 
should come to know each other 


The farmer was right 


We Carry Farm Problems to City Folks 


FARMER said to us the other day, “If only city folks could read 
the farm papers, what a lot more the farm press could accomplish.” 
One of the big problems of the day is a better 
understanding between country and city people. 


crude plant food, and against 
these no government can lay an 
embargo or a protective tariff. 
In addition, the. hazards of our 
business are unapproached by 
any other, for we are dependent 
upon the benedictions of a kindly 
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A Plea For Better Understanding’ 


Between the Folk of the City and the Man on the Land—A Radio Message 


because acquaintanceship between 
any sort of worthy folk breeds 
understanding and regard and re- 
spect. One of the fine things that 
spring from education and from 
contact with the world, is a kindly 
spirit of tolerance and esteem be- 
tween men of different modes of 


This idea is one of the main reasons why American Agriculturist 
is cooperating with WEAF in furnishing at 6:50 P. M., standard time, 
every Wednesday evening, a farm radio program. This station has 
an audience of half a million people, a majority of whom are city 
folks, and we are taking to that great audience weekly, a discussion 
of many of the acute problems of the farm. 

One of the very best of these talks right on this point of better un- 
derstanding is that by Jared Van Wagenen, Jr., which is printed on 
this page and which was broadcast from WEAF Wednesday even- 
ing, June 20. Some of the good things we have in store for future 


Providence, “the early and the 
later rain,” and we are at the 
mercy of the untimely frost. 
But let me turn to brighter 
things. 
of the fact that we have no strikes 
or lockouts or shutdowns—some- 


For example, I am proud ‘ 





life. Only the foolish countryman Wednesday evenings at 6:50 are: June 27, Henry Morgenthau, thing of which perhaps no other 
pictures the city as made up of Sr., ex-Ambassador to Turkey; July 11, Senator Nathan Straus, business can boast. In the face 
idlers and wastrels and snobs; Jr.. Chairman of the Agricultural Committee of the New York of the most discouraging condi- 


and only the city man of low de- State 


Senate. On 


dates immediately 


following, we hope to have 
Commissioner Berne A..Pyrke of the New York State Department 


tions we maintain production. I 
suppose this is the reason why, 





gree imagines that the typical of Farms and Markets and F. P. Willits, formerly president of the ital 

farmer looks like a cartoon of Interstate Milk Producers’ Association at Philadelphia, now Sec- despite food shortage and suffer- 
Uncle Sam. who on all occasions retary Agriculture of Pennsylvania. Tune in and then tell us ing in certain quarters of the 
wears chin whiskers and dirty how to make this farm program better. world there is almost a plethora of 
boots, chews a straw, and whose foodstuffs in all American cities. 
conversation is made-up mainly of . Many otherwise well informed 
such classic expletives as “By Heck” and one concerning which he has a right to ask _ people have been led to believe that while the 


“I vum.” 

Intelligent farmers refuse to believe that 
the city is a den of gentlemanly thieves whose 
main business and pastime is to rob and ex- 
ploit the farmer. Nor does he believe that 
anywhere in America is there a great, far 
flung conspiracy against the man on the land. 
He is convinced that on the whole, every- 
body including the railroads, big business 
and even that fabled region Wall Street, 
wishes the farmer well. He sees in the Land 
Bank Act, the new Federal Credits System, 
the Fordney Tariff Bill and numberless 
other special agricultural enactments an 
earnest, sincere—but it must be confessed 
often mistaken and ill-advised effort to help 
him along the road. I am speaking now of 
the attitude the farmer himself and not of 
some of his self-appointed leaders or of those 
who would hope to profit by his discontent. 

The farmer is not a mendicant. He is not 
asking dole of charity, from government, or 
anybody else. He is asking only for’ under- 
standing and sympathy rather than criticism 
and advice. He does ask recognition of the 
fact that certain not well understood eco- 
nomic forces for which he is not to blame, 


most earnest questions. 

The farmer has demonstrated the fact 
that when his economic position permits, he 
is a most liberal purchaser of all commodities 
that go into his business and his home, thus 
constituting a most im- 


farmer may be virtuous and industrious and 

plodding, yet he is 1 wonderfully poor “busi- 

ness man”’—in a word that he is sadly lack- 

ing in that overworked term “efliciency,” 
F (Continued on page 526) 





portant prop under the 
general market. He 
serves notice now that 
the present much her- 
alded business revival 
will not go on to per- 
manency and its full 





fruition unless some- 
how he has an oppor- 
tunity to ride along. 
He reads his daily 


paper just as you do, 


only after supper at 
night instead of at 
breakfast table or on 


the “L” or subway. 
Just these days he sees 
in glaring headlines 
that the bricklayers of 
New York are striking 


; * Despite food 
for $14 per day and a 


world, they 


tion. 
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“In the face of the most discouraging conditions, we maintain produc- 
shortage and suffering in other quarters of the 
is plenty of foodstuffs in all American cities.” 
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ot very common occurrence in the majority of 
country districts. Working out the road-tax is 
generally made an occasion for mingling a little 
work with a good deal of good-natured gossip, 
some politics, and much discussion as to the 
propriety of this way or that way of filling up 
® mud hoie or repairing a ditch. If this should 
be looked upon in a way that would occur to a 
person of the amiable disposition of Mr. Grad- 
grind, he might object to such a method of do- 
ing business as fur from eccnomical, and as a 
waste of time. But Mr, Gradgrind was no 
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ROAD MENDIN G.—Drawn and Enyraved for the American Agriculturist. 


ln the above engraving |s represented a scene | farmer, and never worked out his tax. We 


have done so, and we know how much a man 
feels better all over after an hour’s shoveling is 
followed by an equal amount of rest, and 
moreover it always turns out that the road- 
work is “done,” even though it should need to 
be done over again in the same way next season, 
But yet it did sometimes occur to us that this 
was not quite the way in which work was done 
at home, and the question “Does this pay?” 
came up occasionally for consideration. We 
confess to thinking it did not, and still hold to 
that. opinion, aud have Jittle doubt that in 
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country road-making and mending, as well as 
in almost all other things, “old things are pass- 
ing away.” If there is one thing more than 
another in which we need to mend our ways it 
is in regard to our country roads. The better 
the roads the more valuable the farms alongside 
of them, and the greater the value of every 
pound of produce carted over them. This is 
true without a question, Thenit becomes @ 
serious matter to have roads built so that 
they may be easiiy passable, and be kept so 
without needing tke annual outlay of several 
days’ work to eac: farmer in repairing them. 











HE above is an exact reproduction 

of the page of American Agriculturist 

of 1873, just a half century ago. 
There are in, the American Agriculturist 
office, bound volumes of practically every 
issue that has been printed since the paper 
started in 1842, and the well-written articles 
make extremely interesting reading to-day. 
In looking through these old papers, one is 
impressed with the fact that farmers strug- 
gled with many of the same problems that 





still remain unsolved. 
ynuch human nature in road making. Times 
and customs may change, but human nature 
is about the same yesterday, to-day, and 
to-morrow. 

Some progress has been made in road 
making, to be sure, especially along the main 
highways, but the improved roads we have, 
have cost altogether too much money; and 
when it comes to the dirt roads, the least 
said about them, the better. 


One of them is 


Mud and rock 


are scraped into the middle of them in the 
spring, as a usual thing, doing more damage 
than good. 

What is needed to get better roads is a 
little less human nature like that so well de- 
picted in the old picture, and a little more 
hard work mixed with some common sense. 
Then, perhaps, we might have some dirt 
roads that would go far to help solve the 
marketing problems of the farmers who have 
to live on them.—THE EDITORS. 
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Commencement 

HE monarchs and aristocracy. of olden 

times used every means within their 
power to prevent the common folks from 
getting an education. Well they knew that 
a continuance of their own power depended 
entirely upon their being able to maintain 
an ignorant peasantry. Education of the 
common people has been the one thing above 
all else that has destroyed the absolute 
monarchies of the world and given the people 
a degree of freedom never before realized. 
How well the fathers of our own country re- 
alized this when they established the common 
school in every community, and put the high 
schools and colleges within the reach of poor 
boys and girls. The last hundred years has 
seen an advance in the world’s science and 
invention beyond the wildest imagination of 
our forefathers, all of which has been made 
possible by the inventive genius of educated 
and trained minds. 

A speaker before the graduating class of 
Columbia University said the other day that 
the great achievements, of man in the field 
of action are as varied as life and as in- 
dividual as the human spirit itself. “And 
these great works of man are in reality the 
results of education in its broader sense, 
acquired either within or without academic 
walls.” 

Yet in spite of all this there are a con- 
siderable number of people who do not be- 
lieve in education and consistently and con- 
stantly oppose all steps for its support. There 
are even parents whose children get what 
education they have in spite of those who 
should be the first to lend them aid and en- 
couragement. 

Of course, it is perfectly possible to put a 
“thousand dollar education on a hundred 
dollar boy or girl’; and of course it is true 
also that an educated criminal is more dan- 
gerous to society than one without a trained 
mind. But it is also true that the great ma- 
jority who march in the ranks of crime and 
vice are ignorant and illiterate. It is true, 
too, that one can be educated without going 
to school, but in this hurrying age, life is too 
short to get all of our training from our own 





the American 


experience; and, schools and books teach the 
experiences acquired by others down through 
the ages. He who is not, willing. to profit by 
the experiences of others is indeed a fool. 
They put us in contact with all that the past 
has achieved in music, in pictures, in science 
and literature. As a telescope opens to us a 
vista of an unlimited universe, and the 
microscope gives us a glimpse of another in- 
finite world beyond the ordinary human 
vision, so does education open the human 
mind to contact and experiences which the 
ignorant and the untrained can never see, 
experience or enjoy. 

As those who lived a half century or a 
century ago stood upon the threshold of.a 
new and wonderful future in the world’s 
history, so do our children, the citizens of 
to-morrow, stand at this commencement 
time at the beginning of‘a still more wonder- 
ful period of achievement in the world’s civil- 
ization. To meet that future and do their 
part by themselves, their families and their 
fellow citizens, trained minds and hands are 
more necessary than ever before. 

Therefore, this is indeed a “commence- 
ment” time. There are thousands of boys 
and girls just graduating from the grades and 
there are other thousands who are now finish- 
ing their high school courses. What larger 
or better help can parents give these children 
than sympathetic support and encouragement 
to continue in school, so as to best train the 
talents God has given them to render service 
to themselves and to their fellows? 


A Good Sign 


HERE is a cloud on the horizon of the 

present business prosperity. The New 
York Stock Exchange is very much un- 
settled with a very decided downward or 
bearish tendency all the way along the line. 
The Stock Exchange is the business ba- 
rometer of the nation. Business men watch 
its tendencies very closely, well knowing that 
it is a very accurate indication of the future 
trend of all other business. It would seem, 
therefore, that there ts to be some check to 
the present industrial boom. If the hold-up 
does not go too far, it may be a good thing. 

The present prosperity is more or less 
fictitious, speculative and abnormal. Fac- 
tories have been running almost day and 
night to manufacture, and the stores are 
all doing florrishing business, to sell too 
many things that people do not need. There 
has again been a too free use of credit. Thou- 
sands of people are driving automobiles 
that are not paid for. 

We believe in reasonably high wages and 
prices, for when people have money to spend 
they buy products that farmers have for 
sale; but there is no question that wages 
in many trades are too high, resulting in 
abnormal prices. In short, the pendulum of 
business has again gone so far to the ex- 
treme that a little swing back to the normal 
will be a good thing for all concerned. In 
fact, if such reaction does not come soon, 
there is grave danger of another big de- 
pression with hard times for everybody. 

A return of business conditions towards 
the normal is especially necessary for farm- 
ers. City prosperity has taken the farm 
labor and raised too high practically every- 
thing that the farmer has to buy, without 
helping much the prices of the farmers’ prod- 
ucts. A change downward, providing it does 
not swing too far, will not be likely to 
affect the farmers’ sales and would. help 
some to lower his costs of production. 


Hazards of Farming 
HE hill was steep, the wagon, of the-old- 
fashioned, high-wheel, narrow tire type, 
and the big load of hay was narrow and high. 


Uncle Sam Farmer had loaded the hay on. 


the level lot at the top of the hill, but when 
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it came to driving it down to the barn, he 
asked Young Sam to clin*b up and do it. 

“Nothin’ doing,” said Young Sam, “you 
loaded it, Dad, now it’s your job to drive it to 
the barn.” . 

“Boy,” said the old man, “I saw four years 
of bloody fighting in the Sixties, I’ve had my 
horse shot from under me, and I’ve seen men 
drop like grain before a reaper on both sides 
of me, but I am most emphatically stating 
I’d rather take the risk of battle any day 
than drive this load of hay down that darned 
old mountain. Please, Sam get up here and 
let me get down.” 

Seeing that the old boy was really in 
earnest, Young Sam climbed on the load and 
drove it to the barn. 

That night, after smoking and enjoying 
for awhile the quiet peace of the summer 
night, Uncle Sam spoke up from the dusk 
at the end of the porch where he was resting. 

“Boy,” said he, it’s funny, isn’t it, that 
farmers growl and groan so much about the 


‘weather or the dealers and everything else 


under the sun, but don’t have a word to say 
about farmin’ being such a dangerous busi- 
ness. But by Jinks, when you stop to think 
of it, I dunno but what I’d ruther work in 
a powder factory than on a farm. 

“Only last week you know what happened 
to poor old Hank Taylor when he was leadin’ 
that big bull of his. A roaring lion is safer 
any day than an ugly bull, and about all of 
them are ugly. 

“It was only three or four months ago 
that George Smith was tryin’ to patch the 
roof on his barn, lost his hold some way and 
has been laid up ever since. About every 
farmer in three has missin’ fingers, lost in 
gittin’ too close to cog wheels or buzz saws. 

“What a vicious horse can’t do to a man 
ain’t worth mentionin’, and some of these 
tractors, the horse’s substitute, every once 
in a while has the nice little habit of rearin’ 
up on its hind legs and falling over back- 
wards, smashin’ the life out of the poor devil 
who can’t move quick enough to get out from 
under it. At hayin’ time, there are forks to 
dodge and dislodged pulleys to look out for.” 

“And yes,” interrupted Young Sam, “and 
big loads to drive down bad hills.” 

“You remember,” continued the old man 
without apparently noticing the interrup- 
tion, “Russ Davis at hayin’ time a couple or 
three years ago, who was feeling so well 
from leetle too close attention to a case of 
beer that he fell clear off the mow and struck 
his head on the barn floor. When:he got up, 
he said it fairly dazed him! 

“At thrashin’ time you’ve got to watch out 
that the belt don’t knock you out, or the 
thrasher don’t eat you. Knew a feller once 
who lost two legs before they could get him 
out of the cylinder. 

“Even sheep are dangerous. Old Johnny 
Smith came over the hill some years back 
to shear sheep for Uncle George Carpenter. 
There was a barrel of cider in the cellar that 
the Missus hadn’t got around to let out, and 
the old boys got to feelin’ pretty good. 
They had the sheep shut up in the barn and 
they hopped and hollered around so much 
that the poor critters got kinda excited. 
Then when John wasn’t lookin’, George 
opened the barn door and drove the sheep all 
out on the run. As they went, they knocked 
John—who was settin’ on a milk stool try- 
ing to shear a sheep—over, and the whole 
dum flock ran over him. It laid him up for 
three weeks and George’s wife had to take 
care of him and board him. 

“Yes, sir, if anyone should ask you, farm- 
in’ is a hazardous business. ’Bout time one of 
them safety fust campaigns struck the farm.” 


After all, life is like soda-water. Child- 
hood, effervescence, corked down and wired; 
manhood, some sparkle, more vapidity; old 
age, empty bottle, cart it away with the 
rubbish.—T. W. ROBERTSON. 
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Why Not Go Camping With the Car? 


521 


An Inexpensive and Enjoyable Vacation For the Farm Family 


N the past, no people have had fewer 

vacations than farmers, and there are 

none that need a little rest and recrea- 

tion more. One of the many good things 
that the automobile has brought is a chance 
for farm people to get away from the daily 
grind for a few days. Not only do they come 
back physically rested and refreshed, but 
they bring back with them many new ideas 
that come from their observations of im- 
provements that other farmers have made— 
which makes the trip more than worth while 
from a financial standpoint. 

Hundreds of thousands of American 
people go camping every year with their 
automobiles. Over half of these are farm 
people. There would be more who would do 
the same thing if they realized how easy 








From “Motor Camping” ( Dodd, Mead & Co.) 











With the suspension bed (above) and the car cur- 

tains, it is possible to duplicate a fair tent. In 

the case of larger parties, tents serve a better pur- 
pose, being used in conjunction with the car 


and cheap it is to travel by car if they do 
not depend upon the hotels for sleeping and 
eating accommodations. Even if one cannot 
get away for more than two or three days 
by using a simple camping outfit, many trips 
can be made at small expense and with a 
large amount of enjoyment. 

One of the best beoks that we have seen 
on the subject of camping is entitled “Motor 
Camping,” written by J. C. and John D. 
Long, and published by Dodd, Mead and 
Company, New York City. Because so many 
farm people are interested in this subject, 
we are giving in this article a brief discus- 
sion on how to camp with the car and an 
outline of the simple equipment needed for 
eating and sleeping. We are 


the trip. There are a number of different 
styles of beds that may be used inside of the 
ear. In a Ford sedan, the seat backs fold 
forward and by setting up two suit cases or 
other suitable material alongside betWeen the 
seats, a foundation may be laid, upon which 
blankets may be spread to form a comfort- 
able bed. 

Another device which may be used in the 
sedan is the “Foldaway Bed,” which will fold 
when not in use into a bundle 4%” x 4’, and 
weighs only fourteen pgunds. A suitable bed 
for the Ford touring caf is called the “McMil- 
lan Auto Bed,” which may be purchased for 
about ten dollars, or less. 

Another car bed is manufactured by the 
American Camp Equipment Company, which 
will fit any kind of a car, may be set up either 
in the car or out, and can be used in the tent 
or house. It is called the “Moto Bed” and 
will cost about twelve dollars. So much for 
sleeping in the car. 


Sleeping in the Open or Tents 


When the car is not used for sleeping, one 
can sleep on the ground with only a blanket 
between, or on small boughs, or in a sleeping 
bag; or best of all, on cots. Sleeping on the 
ground is not advised, for only an old-timer 
can get good rest in this way. Sleeping bags 
are rather expensive, but they are very handy 
and most people can get comfortable rest 
with them. Some folks get good rest in ham- 
mocks, but it usually takes several nights 
to get used to them, and many never get a 
comfortable sleep in them. It is difficult also 
with hammocks to guard against mosquitoes. 

Most people who do not sleep in their cars 
use some one of the many different kinds of 
folding cots. A cot may be cold in cold 
weather, but if one has plenty of blankets 
to put under as well as over him, this can be 
guarded against. 

There are all kinds and varieties of tents 
which motorists can use, on the market. The 


* varieties most commonly seen are those which 


hitch to the side of a car. Many of these use 
no poles, but are supported by ropes which 
fasten to the top of the car. They may be 
purchased for as low as $7.50 for 7’x7’ 
size. This particular tent is called “double 
service Moto-tent.” 

Another inexpensive tent that stands 
apart from the car is called the “Scout 
Featherweight Shelter Tent,” which has a 
door at each end that can be opened or closed 
to shut the world out completely. A more 
elaborate tent for long trips is called the 
“Overland Trail Tent.” This has a bed for 
two people, raised 15’’ from the floor. There 
are pockets in the side walls and a netting 
door sewed to the front wall. Such a tent 
is suitable for two people traveling very 





indebted for most of our in- 
formation to the above men- 
tioned book. 

The first principle to remem- 
ber in motor camping is to 
travel light. There will be a 
tendency at first to pile the car 
full of too much equipment and 
to pack poorly. This will re- 
sult in constant irritation, tak- 
ing much of the pleasure out 
of the trip by causing so much 
trouble to take care of the stuff. 
All camping equipment should 
be purchased from the stand- 
point of packing it in small 
space, and if possible making it 
serve more than one purpose in 
the camp. 

The first consideration is how 
rest there will be little fun in 
to sleep. 1f one cannot get good 








Motor camping puts »eautiful scenery within the reach of folks of moderate 
means 


light on trips, making overnight stops. The 

whole outfit weighs only seventeen pounds 

“ can be purchased for something like 
14. 

With whatever kind of tent or sleeping ap- 
paratus, great care must be taken to provide 
for keeping out annoying mosquitoes and 
other insects. 

When it comes to bed and bedding, most 
people will be able to equip themselves fairly 
well from the home supplies. As bedding is 
apt to be bulky and difficult to carry, care 
should be taken to choose that which has the 
most warmth and requires the least space. 
Army blankets, which can be purchased at 
army stores, make very good camp bedding. 

One of the good things about traveling and 
camping is the fine appetities that are gen. 














Fron “Motor Camping” ( Dodd, Mead & Co 











Eating is one of the factors that must not be 

ignored. Healthy appetites and camping go hand 

in hand. Here are some convenient devices for 
cooking. The stove is collapsible 


erated ; that is, this is a good thing, provided 
there is plenty of good, wholesome, well- 
cooked food. Stopping at expensive hotels— 
and they are all expensive these days—is 
beyond the means of ordinary folks. There- 
fore, it comes down to a problem of 
cooking and serving one’s own meals in the 
camp. 

Mr. Long in his book says the average 
motor camper will find it convenient to pro- 
vide himself with some sort of equipment for 
cooking his food and drink. “The simplest 
heating outfit is the ‘Solidified Alcohol Kit.’ 
These are not much good except for making 
tea, coffee or cocoa, or heating canned 
soup. They are especially handy for short 
week-end trips.” 

All camping outfit companies 
have various varieties of camp- 
ing stoves. The simplest of 
these is the “Rush Stove” which 
will fold up flat when not in 
use, and costs about $5. It can 
be set up in ten Minutes and 
will burn either coal or wood. 
Oil stoves are good, but are 
hard to carry. Mr. Long men- 
tions one which is called the 
“Optimus Traveling and Camp- 
ing Stove,” which can be taken 
apart and packed in small 
space. Gasoline stoves are very 
effective, but they are also dan- 
gerous, unless used with great 
care. One of the best gasoline 
stoves is called the “Colorado 
Sure Meal Camp Stove.” This 


stove can be opened up and 
(Continued on page 525) 
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GASOLINE and MOTOR Oil 


Uniform Quality 
Best Results 
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STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
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4 TIMES Around the World with ONE OILING 


100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 


An inventor who could develop an automobile, a railroad car or any 
9 ovher conveyance on wheels which would perform such a feat would 
be considered a wonder. But such is the record of regular 
© accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor during the past 
eight years in pumping water. 
S Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the wheel 
~ of a windmill makes? If the wheel of an Aermotor should roll along the surface 
of the ground at the same speed that it makes when pumping water it would 
encircle the world in 90 days, or would go four times around in a year. It would 
travel on an average 275 miles per day or about 30 miles per hourfor9 hours each 
day. An automobile which keeps ‘up that pace day after day needs a thorough 
oiling at least once a week. Isn’t it marvelous, then, that a windmill has_been 
made which will go 50 times as long as the best automobile with one oiling? 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor after 8 full years of service in every 
part of the world has proven its ability to run and give the most reliable service 
with one oiling a year. The double gears, and all moving parts, are entirely 
enclosed and flooded with oil all the time. It gives more service with less attention than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. To get everlasting wind-mill satisfaction buy the 
Auto-oiled Aermotor, the most efficient windmill that has ever been made. 

Des Moines 

Oakland 


For fullinfo. AB IRMOTOR CO. 822% iy Bi sous 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO f°". $i ‘| PATENTS * references “ties rau. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Pesens Lawyer, 624 F Street, 
WASHINGTON, D. 
















Pay when ved, pipe and fr 
FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE TOBACCO UNION, PADUCAH, KY, | 


Keep your share 
of $60,000,000 


which would be saved this year if all farmers 
bought the best implements made 


under the 


MOLINE Plan 


It cuts out all the wastes of old-fashioned marketing 
methods and shares the savings with you. 

See prices at the Moline Dealer’s store. Let him tell 
you why he can sell at prices no other dealer can match. 
If no Moline man is handy, mail the coupon now. 


The farmer must pay less for what he 
buys—and get more for what he sells 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, Inc. 
RE-ORGANIZED - POWERFULLY CAPITALIZED 
Makers of High-Grade Implements for 60 Years 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Write today for full information 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INC., Moline, Illinois. 


Send me your Booklet telling how I can buy high-grade implements under 
the Moline Plan and save money. 





My name 









My city 









R. R. No. ES 














Controlling Moisture 


Vegetable Growers Are Increasing Overhead Irrigation 


AS the value per acre 
of our crops in- 
creases, the amount at stake grows, 
and it becomes increasingly necessary 
to see that the limiting factor is not 
neglected. When 





we invest land 
and labor and 
equipment and 


supplies in ex- 
pectation of a 
profitable crop, 
we can ill afford 
to see our outlay 
jeopardized 
through lack of a 








single essential 
item such as 
plant food or 
moisture. Dr. 


Warren says 
that the weather 
is the great fac- 
tor in determin- 
ing the yield of crops for a given year. 
Weather is not subject to human con- 
trol, but the supply of moisture in the 
soil may be modified to such an extent 
as to mark the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. Such control is es- 
pecially important with those vegetable 
crops which cannot wait for rain. If 
cabbage or field corn lack water early 
in the season, they can be brought 
through by late rains. Lettuce and early 
cabbage must have moisture at the 
right time or heavy loss is the result. 
Even the cannery crops with their less 
intensive cultural methods must mature 
promptly, or quality, as well as yield is 
sacrificed. 

Intensive gardeners, in spite of the 
high cost of pipe and other materials, 
are increasing their areas under over- 
head irrigation. This is proving profit- 
able, for it frequently happens that one 
thorough watering may save a crop and 
there is seldom a summer when there is 
not a dry month. 

Control by moisture does not teces- 
sarily demand costly equipment. The 
part played by cultivation in retaining 
moisture is not quite so strongly em- 
phasized as formerly, but humus con- 
tent of the soil, time of plowing, and 
other soil management factors are of 
great importance. 

There is need for careful study of 
western irrigation methods as applied 
in the East. Plans that involve leveling 
would not be practicable on our soils, 
but the advent of cheap and portable 
power should make it possible in many 
cases to lift water from streams and 
distribute it in furrows without de- 
veloping the pressure that is necessary 
for overhead systems. 


PAUL WORK 


We Must Know Our Varieties 


Fruit men know their varieties. Even 
the vegetable men who study the varie- 
ties the most diligently cannot know 
them well, for the standards are not 
established. 

It makes a difference whether the 
grower of kraut cabbage plants Suc- 
cession or Glory or Allhead Early. All 
three of these are used. Perhaps still 
more important is the strain of the 
variety chosen. There may be as much 
difference between Allhead from two 
different sources as between Allhead 
and Succession. One seed producer 
may select Succession for a flat head 
with as much solidity as he can get. 
Another may select for a deep head 
which will give the most and the best 
kraut cabbage per acre. This is a ques- 
tion that involves dollars. 

Neither cabbage growers nor any of 
the other vegetable growers may ex- 
pect to know what they are buying 
when they buy seeds until variety types 
have been carefully studied and until 
standard variety descriptions have 
been published and generally accepted. 

Congress did well in killing the Con- 
gressional free seed appropriation, but 
the appropriation for studies of 
types and varieties of vegetables died 
with it. 

By reason of its opportunity to study 
on a nation-wide basis, climatic and 
market requirements as well as varie- 
ties in use, the government is in a posi- 
tion of peculiar <sdvantage for doing 
this work. The appropriations instead 
of being eliminated should be es- 





tablished on a basis that will bring re- 


By PAUL WORK 


much more 
than has 


sults 
promptly 
been possible in the past. 

The Vegetable Growers’ Association 
of America has been interested for 
over a year in developing the idea of 
advertising vegetables. National cam- 
paigns of the type which has helped 
orange and raisin producers could 
hardly be carried out for the vegetable 
industry as a whole. The _ present 
movement contemplates offering to in. 
dividuals and local associations a ser- 
vice that will help them in local ad- 
vertising for their own territory. 

The first step has been the prepara- 
tion of an attractive illustrated two- 
color poster, promoting the use and 
canning of tomatoes. This is intended 
to help out with the annual glut which 
strikes practically every market about 
mid-season. It is to be available for 
this season and is intended as a feeler 
to test the demand for such service, 
Further possible developments include 
recipe books, “Eat Vegetables for 
Vitamins” signs for trucks and wagons, 
layouts for local newspaper advertis- 
ing and such other items as may be re- 
quired. 


National Vegetable Meeting in Buffalo 

New Yorkers will have an unusual 
opportunity to meet vegetable growers 
from all over when the Vegetable 
Growers’ Association of America meets 
in Buffalo next September. The Al- 
bany meeting of 1921 was too far east 
for a truly representative gathering. 
Buffalo is almost ideally logated. 

Plans are already well under way for 
the meeting and an all-day trip about 
the Erie County producing territory 
will be a central feature. This will 
be of special interest to the general 
farm vegetable grower as the bulk of 
the crops are grown on a field scale 
rather than under the extremely in- 
tensive methods that are characteristic 
of most market garden sections ad- 
joining large cities. Even the more 
intensive men about Buffalo are grow- 
ing fewer crops on larger areas than 
formerly. Erie also produces great 
quantities to can and to ship as well as 
to sell locally. 


Oswego Leads in Lettuce 


The New York State Department of 
Farms and Markets reports a_ sur- 
vey just made by it shows that Os- 
wego leads all other New York coun- 
ties in carlot shipments of lettuce last 
season. New York State shipped a 
total of 3,166 carloads of lettuce to city 
markets last year, between June and 
November. The height of the season 
was in August, when 1,006 cars were 
shipped. 

In order of their importance, the fol- 
lowing are the main carlot lettuce-ship- 
ping counties in the State: Oswego, 
Genesee, Wayne, Orleans, Livingston, 
Madison, Oneida, Monroe, ‘Cattaraugus, 
Niagara, Chautauqua, Orange, Seneca, 
Cayuga and Onondaga. 


FRUIT GROWERS TO MEET AT 
GENEVA 


The New York State Horticultural 
Society, with a membership of several 
hundred prominent fruit growers scat- 
tered throughout Western New York 
and the Hudson River Valley, will hold 
its summer meeting on the grounds of 
the New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva on Wednesday, Au- 
gust 1, according to a statement issued 
by Dr. R. W. Thatcher, director of the 
station, and a member of the program 
committee, The details of the program 
have not yet been worked out; but, as 
in the past, it is expected that tours of 
the station experimental plats, where 
dusting and spraying experiments for 
insects and diseases of fruits and vege- 
tables are under way, will be a promi- 
nent feature of the day’s activities. 

A summer meeting of the society will 
also be held in the eastern part of the 
State later in the season. 





In the last issue and also in many 
others which I have had occasion to 
read, I have found some very goo 
things and lots of valuable pointers. 
—Leslie M. Merwin, Fillmore, N. Y. 


American Agriculturist, June 28, 1928 © 
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American Agriculturist, June 23, 1923 


Potato Growers at Syracuse 
Fine Spirit Prevails at Annual Meeting 


N exceptionally fine spirit prevailed 

throughout the annual meeting of 
the Empire State Potato Growers’ As- 
sociation held in Syracuse, June 13, 
which incidently brought out some facts 
that potato growers may well seriously 
consider between now and marketing 
time next fall. There were three very 
concise factors brought out in Manager 
Steele’s report that will materially af- 
fect the success of the organization this 
year. They are namely, volume of 
business, financing and local manage- 
ment. The report of Mr. Steele shows 
that the association could have handled 
several times the volume handled in the 
past without any increase in overhead. 
Obviously, during the past year the as- 
sociation did not operate most econom- 
ically and a greater volume of busi- 
ness must be handled for the growers 
to realize a minimum expense for 
handling their crop. 


Increasing in Membership 


One of the outstanding features of 
Mr. Steele’s report was that there was 
an increase in the number of locals dur- 
ing the year, bringing the total up to 
30. This will increase the volume of 
business for the coming year. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Steele, there is a much bet- 
ter demand for Empire potatoes and 
cabbage and the association could have 
sold several times the volume of Empire 
spuds handled because the buyers were 
satisfied with product the association 
is turning out. 

Comparative potato sales showed that 
89 per cent of the association sales 
netted from 2 cents to 32 cents per 
bag above those reported by _ the 
Rochester office of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets. During the past two years Em- 
pire State potatoes and cabbages have 
been sold to 260 buyers in 23 States 
and 140 markets. An interesting item 
in the report is that $8.50 per thou- 
sand was the amount saved in pooling 
potato bag orders for the locals. 

President K. C. Livermore in his ad- 
dress, representing the directors, re- 
viewed the past two seasons’ results 
and voiced the opinion that progress 
has been made. He reviewed the 
Rochester meeting of April 11, which 
was addressed by Aaron Sapiro, head 
of the legal department of American 
Federation of Farm Bureaus. Mr. 
Livermore stated that the directors had 
selected the State-wide organization 
committee which will take up the en- 
larged and State-wide potato and cab- 
bage organization. The Sapiro plan of 
organizing potato and cabbage crops 
was received with unanimous approval. 

Secretary-treasurer E, P. Smith ren- 
dered a financial report and read the 
auditor’s report, which showed that all 
accounts of the association are satis- 
factory. Both reports were adopted. 

Factors that Control Success 

H. E. Babcock, general manager of 
the G-L-F Cooperation Association was 
one of the main speakers and gave 
an excellent talk on the factors that 
go to make cooperative organizations 
successful. He emphasized ample fi- 
nancing, trained and competent man- 
agement, not only in central, but in the 
local associations, and volume of busi- 
ness as necessary to the success of the 
association. “To make these associa- 
tions pay,” he said: “there must be a 
volume of business. To get volume of 
business is costly. The G-L-F has in- 
creased its business recently and by so 
doing it has wiped out its deficit and 
made a start toward paying a dividend, 
but it cost heavily at first to get the 
business. To increase volume means 
that you must go after it, anda lot of 
hard work is needed. The present busi- 
ness of the G-L-F could be doubled 
with almost no increase in office space, 
stenographic help and general overhead. 
A good manager is needed in every 
local, and one must be had. To get and 
keep such a manager, volume of busi- 
ness is necessary. Capital is also a 
necessity and the three constitute the 
major portion of all the problems of 
the local association.” 

The association is planning to con- 
tinue its business this year along some- 
what the same lines as last year. How- 


ever, efforts are being made to increase 
the volume of business. Last year 





466 cars of potatoes were handled while 





arrangements had been completed for 
handling somewhat like 1,200. Of 
course the extremely low prices of last | 
year was responsible for much of the | 
farmer’s produce not being shipped, | 
which obviously cut down the amount | 
the association could handle. For in- 
stance most of the cabbage grown by 
the members was fed to stock be- 
cause the growers considered that it 
was worth more for feeding than could 
be realized on it when shipped to mar- 
ket. As soon as this situation was re- 
alized last yeary expenses were cut 
down on all sides by the association, 
but it was too late to avoid a deficit 
which is being carried over to what the | 
members hope will be a better year. 

There are something like 50 growers | 
present represented by 20 of the 30 | 
locals of the central organization. Sev- 
eral of the locals were not only repre- 
sented by delegates, but by several 
growers who were not delegates. There 
was a high degree of interest mani- 
fested in the meeting and from this 
enthusiasm one would readily infer 
that the association will not lack sup- 
port this coming: year. 


Advocate California Plan 

The- organization plans which will | 
follow the so-called California plans, 
were received enthusiastically. This 
will mean an entirely new membership 
list each with a $5 membership fee and 
the adoption of a pooling plan. Maine 
has already organized such an associa- 
tion enrolling 65 per cent of the grow- 
ers of the State as members. It is not 
considered advisable with less than 50 
per cent of the producers enrolled. 
Colorado, Minnesota, the Dakotas, Wis- 
consin and Michigan are already pre- | 
pared to organize pooling associations. 
New York may also be considered in 
the list with the possible addition of 
New Jersey. 

Three directors were elected at this 
meeting for a term of three years. One 
director was elected to take the place 
of J. A. Childs, resigned. The nom- 
inating committee appointed by Presi- 
dent Livermore consisted of H. N. 
Kutschbach of Sherburne; William 
New of Wellsville and Fred Beecher 
of Earlville. The directors elected 
were Fred Hencle of Baldwinsville; 
H. L. Freeman of Marcellus and Wil- 
liam New of Wellsville, all for three 
years each. G. P. Gregg was elected 
to fill the vacancy created by Mr. 
Child’s resignation. The other directors 
who are carried over —" K. C. Liver- 
more of Honeoye Falls; E. P. Smith of 
Sherburne; Datus Clarke of Peru; C. 
M. Hennis, Gainesville and F. E. Wil- 
liams, Earville. The directors elected 
the following officers: K. C. Livermore, 
president; Fred Hencle, vice president; 
and E. P. Smith, secretary-treasurer.— | 


WESTERN NEW YORK BEAN 
CROP WELL CLEANED UP 


According to bean dealers in Western 
New York, beans have never been so | 
thoroughly cleaned up at this season of 
the year. According to “The Packer,” 
they place total holdings at less than 
150 cars, divided evenly between red 
kidney and pea beans. In view of this 
fact, it seems to be the sentiment of the 
trade that prices will continue firm, 
with a likelihood that they may advance 
before a new crop comes in. 

Importations of Orientals may offset | 
the scarcity yet. During the first week 
in June, quotations for hand-picked | 
stock f. 0. b. Rochester were: Red kid- | 
neys, $8; peas, $7.50; Yellow Eye, $8; 
marrow, $10, and medium, $7.50. The 
indications for the 1923 crop is that the 
acreage will be heavy if weather condi- 
tions are satisfactory. In view of the 
extreme shortage of labor, however, 
plantings may be reduced materially. | 
Labor shortage will also have an effect 
when the factor of cultivation is taken 
into consideration. 

The Robust pea bean is gaining in 
popularity in Western New York. It is 
said to be resistent to many of the 
common bean diseases, and has met in- 
creased favor. Although it does not | 
come up to red kidneys in maximum 
yield, the average is probably better. 
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BROOKMEAD’S STARLIGHT, 73133, of Brookmead 
Farm, Devon, Pa. 
produced 32,107.5 Ibs. milk, 1,621.42 lbs, fat—a record — 
equalled in the history of the breed. 


A Great Guernsey 
Feed Get Together 


..«.and another Great Record results 


In two successive lactation periods she 


THIS frequently happens when a very fine pure- 
bred, such as Starlight, has made Diamond’s 
When grade cows become fond of 
this feed there usually occurs a decided increase in 
milk and butter production. 


IAMOND Corn Gluten Meal was a substantial 
part of Starlight’s ration during the period in 
which she established this record. . 


Diamond plays no favorites. If you make it a sub- 
stantial part of your grain ration your herd cannot 
fail to show big results in the milk pail. 


No wonder it’s in 
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and 
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and a Great 





23% Protein 
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&=SLUG SHOT®2 


Used from Ocean to Ocean for 35 years 


Sold by Seed Dealers of America 


Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, Trees and Shrubs from 
Insects. Put up in popular packages at lyon prices. 
pamphlet on Bugs and Blights, etc.,to 


Write for free 


HAMMOND, Beacon, New York 








THEN “WRITING TO ‘ADVERTISERS BE SURE TO 
MENTION AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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$1.00 Per Package (40 Powders) ry Sl 


2 S BROTHERS UNION Stock 5 YARDS 


&.4%OUR HORSES NEED A TONIC / 


flemings Tonic Heave Powders , 
For 25 years the best alterative blood purifier and gen- 
eral conditioner for horses as well as an unexcelled rem- 
edy for heaves. Easy to give; full directions with each box. 




















BINDER TWINE 


Get our exceptionally low price on BINDER TWINE for the season of 
1923. Grange and Farm Organization orders in large lots a specialty 
Farmer Agents wanted to solicit orders from their neighborhoods. Sign 
up this slip and mail to the address below and get our money-making 
We have a special offer for you. 


proposition and sample by return mail. 


THEO. BURT & SONS, Box 60, Melrose, Ohio 
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HE gambrel roof of 
Unadilla Silos insures a 

full silo when silage settles. 
The filling door is at the 
top which permits the full 
use of the extra space of- 
fered by the gambrel roof. 





Silage settles from 15 to 
20 per cent. You pay fora 
certain capacity silo. You get 
it with a Unadilla Silo and 
a Unadilla Gambrei Roof. 

Write for big new 
Unadilla Catalogue and 


learn how early orders 
earn extra discounts. 





Unadilla Silo Company 
Box B Unadilla, N. Y. 














HERE’ SWHAT YOU WANT 


Made 
heavy, 
wrought 
double 

they wear 
and the handles 
are shaped just 
right to fit your 


hand. 


f rom 
tough 

steel 
tinned 


well 


From 34 years 
experience we 
know you'll find 
satisfaction with 
our line of milk 
cans and other 
dairy equipment. 


J. S. BIESECKER 
Creamery, Dairy and Dairy 
Barn Equipment 
L 59 Murray St. New York City 











PER YEAR 


“Th ont no more, but 
they my last ionger’’, “is what 
users say _— lor materials 
and more careful workman 

ship make extra years or 
service. Creosoted staves 
heavy and carefully mat< hed. 
Hoops of best steel, with 
versize thread Doors fit 
like safe or refrigerator 
Wooden ladder rungs. Held erect 
by Green Mountain anchor system 
BOOKLET) FREE. 

Write for Special Offer 

on Farly Orders 


Packace Mio. Co 
Rutiand, vt 


ILOS 





Creamery 
350 West St.. 


GREEN 
MOUNTAIN 





WRITE FOR A COPY OF 


STRUVEN’S 


INFORMATION — FREE! 
For improving the condition of your poultry, bogs and stock 
there is nothing to equal STRUVEN'S FISH MEAL as a food 
supplement. Supplies the needed proteins and minerals 
CHAS. M. STRUVEN & CO. 
114-C S. Frederick St. Baltimore, Md. 
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Fruit Growers Hold Annual Meeting 


Western New York Cooperative Reports Business Near $2,000,000 Mark 


ECLARING that the 

principles of the organization are 
correct and sound,” President H. W. 
Davis, in his address at the annual 
meeting of the Western New York 
Fruit Growers’ Cooperative Packing 
Association, expressed the conviction 
and the spirit of the fruit growers of 
Western New York. 

The meeting was held at Convention 
Hall, Rochester, on June 12, and de- 
pite good spraying weather, over 125 
fruit men were present, representing 
all but three of the 40 local packing 
houses affiliated with the association. 

“All agree,” said President Davis, 
“that standardization of our fruit is 
ibsolutely necessary for the upbuilding 
of *the industry,‘and that this can only 
be done through cooperative effort; all 
admit that wide distribution is neces- 
sary, and a certain amount of judicious 
advertising. We must look on the fruit 
industry of Western New York as a 
whole and realize that we will stand or 
fall with the industry and not as indi- 
viduals. If we raise the reputation of 
New York fruit through standardiza- 
tion so people are anxious to buy it, 
every individual grower in Western 
New York benefits. 

Mr. Davis declared that 
growers of Western New 
been forced into cooperative marketing 
by the growers of the Northwest. “We 
found we were literally crowded out of 
the market. Sometimes we could not 
as much for a barrel of apples as 
could for a box. We could see 


“underlying 


the fruit 
York had 


| that this was because of the poor repu- 


| rather than a five-year contract. 


| matter 














tation 
market 


New York apples had on the 
Retailers would not buy them 


| if they could get the standardized prod- 


uct from the Western States. We real- 
ized that something had to be done, and 
we entered into the cooperative move- 
ment.” 
Five Year Contract Necessary 

“T think the biggest mistake we have 
made,” continued Mr. Davis, “is that 
we started on a one-year contract 
There 
many sound reasons for the longer 
term contract. In the first place, it 
takes a local association five years to 
get efficiently set up and its methods 
of business in order. Then there is the 
of price. Price depends on dis- 
tribution, standardization, and adver- 
tising; you cannot do much on any of 
these in one year. Finally, a one-year 
contract does not contribute to a 
healthy relation between a local pack- 
ing house and the central; the manage- 
ment of the central has to spend too 


are 


| much time and labor holding the locals 
|} in line 
| from 


-this costs money and detracts 
efficient management of the 
central. 

“Make it so that no one can turn 
aside within five years, and then no one 
will want to.” 


3,553 Cars Handled 


Manager N. R. Peet reported that 
3,386 cars of fruit were shipped by the 
association, besides 167 cars of cider 
apples on which the central made no 
handling charges, a total of 3,553 cars 
sold by the farmers’ own organization. 
Mr. Peet said that the quality of this 
fruit was fully up to the average of 
Western New York when delivered to 
the packing houses, and when graded 
and packed under Cataract brand it set 
a new standard of %quality for New 
York fruit. 

In all, ten counties in which the asso- 
ciation .operates, he said, there are 
spraying services conducted by the 
farm bureaus. Last year only five 
counties offered this spray service to 
members. This improvement in pro- 
duction methods Mr. Peet credited 
largely to the report of the organiza- 
tion’s production methods, which showed 
greatly increased returns on properly 
sprayed fruit. 


Many Varieties a Handicap 


Discussing some of the problems con- 
nected with the management of the or- 
ganization, Mr. Peet pointed out that 
the condition of the fruit itself from 
the time of delivery at the packing 
house to point of destination was on¢ 
of the chief handling costs. He de- 
plored the necessity of handling to 


‘jon 


many varieties and expressed the opin- 
that same varieties should be 

d in pools. 
ew of the members,” said Mr. 
Peet, “have any conception of the im- 
mense amount of detail connected with 
accounting for the various pools and 
disbursing the receipts. Accounting 
problems, however, are pretty well 
solved. Next year, if the recommenda- 
tion of the finance committee is carried 
out, a payment of substantial size will 
be made December 1, and subsequent 
payments made as pools on the differ- 
ent fruits close. 

“Experience has shown,” Mr. Peet 
said, “that a saving of about 15 per 
cent is possible through the purchase 
of large quantities of supplies such as 
barrels and packing materials—for 
cash.” He predicted more activity along 
this line. Referring to the discourage- 
ment of some of the growers because 
certain fruits or varieties had netted 
them very little, Mr. Peet pointed out 
that such experiences were inevitable, 
and that the only way to judge the suc- 
cess of the association was over a long 
period. “The greatest success will be 
possible only when growers have learned 
to think and act collectively.” 


grou 


Sales Approach Two Million 

The.report of the treasurer, which 
was made in considerable detail and 
thoroughly explained by the associa- 
tion’s auditor, gave the gross sales as 
$1,803,564. Deductions for storage, 
brokerage, freight, insurance, govern- 
ment inspection, operating and sale ex- 
penses, amounted to $555,133. The cen- 
tral association made a deduction of 
10 per cent for operating expenses; this 
sum included $81,955 brokerage fees 
paid to the Federated Fruit and Vege- 
table Growers, Inc., which acted as 
sales agent for the growers’ organi- 
zation. 

New Directors Elected 


M. C. Burritt of Hilton, representing 
the’ Parma Association of Monroe 
County, and W. J. Hall of Lockport, 
secretary-treasurer of the Lockport, 
Niagara County, branch, were elected 
to the board of directors for three-year 
terms. They take the place of the re- 
tiring president, H. W. Davis of Alton, 
and treasurer, I. L. Vosler of Lyndon- 
ville. William Carr of the Albion As- 


_sociation, Orleans County, was elected 


for one year to fill the unexpired term 
of J. A. McCollum of Newfane, who 
had resigned, 


HOLSTEINS AVERAGE $617 AT 
NATIONAL SALE 


One hundred and fifteen head of Hol- 
stein cattle averaged $617 at the Fourth 
National Cooperative Sale held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on June 7 and 8, in 
connection with the 38tlr annual con- 
vention of the Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
ciation of America. The average of the 
national sale held at Kansas City, a 
year ago, was $470. The total for all 
animals sold in this year’s event was 
$71,005. 

A five-months-old bull calf consigned 
by Berylwood Stock Farm of Hueneme, 
Calif., sold for 33,100 to L. L. Allis of 
Rummerfeld, 

A cow camienee by Daisy Hill Farms 
of Chagrin Falls, Ohio, brought $1,650. 
Abner S. Deysher of Reading, Pa., was 
the purchaser. 

E. M. Clark, Secretary of the Ohio 
Holstein- Friesian Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, was manager of the sale. 


LONG NEWS IN SHORT 
PARAGRAPHS 


Already thousands of farm folks are 
making plans to attend the World’s 
Dairy Congress and National Dairy 
Show in Syracuse, October 5-10. W. E. 
Skinner, manager of the National 
Dairy Show, has opened offices in Syra- 
cuse, and has brought 20 or more as- 
sistants from Chicago to help him get 
ready for the great event. 

+ ~ ~ 

“The Labor Movement and the 
Farmer,” by Hayes Robbins, published 
by Harcourt, Brace & Co., of New York 
City, gives a very clear analysis and 
history of the labor union movement, 


and shows the relation between thel 
labor movement and agriculture. The 

book is good because it gives in a read.» 
able manner a clear, unprejudiced view 

of the development of organized labor 

and endeavors to bring to the farmer 

a better understanding of the aims of | 

organized labor, and to labor a better 

knowledge of the farmer and his 

problems. 

* * * 


A representative of the League of 
Nations has stated that the League will 
do everything in its power to interest 
other countries in the World’s Dairy 
Congress 

¥ + * 

Tent caterpillars, especially in some 
sections, are a dangerous menace to 
fruit trees and other vegetables this 
year. They seem to be particularly bad 
in Westchester County, New York. 

* * * 

The globules of fat 
of milk would, if placed end to end, en- 
circle the earth, according to the com- 
putations based on facts found by a 
student in the Dairy Industry Depart- 
ment at Cornell. There are 2,890,020,000 * 
fat globules in one quart of average 
milk. The average diameter of a fat 
globule is about .003 of a millimeter, 
Fat globules produced in twenty-four 
hours by one good cow would, if placed 
end to end, make an invisible thread 
more than ten times around the earth. 
More and more science is opening up to 
us great unknown realms invisible to 
the human eye. 


in five quarts 


* * * 


The government reports that the 
will be smaller this year than last, with 
the exception of oats and barley. The 
reduction in wheat is estimated to be 
about five or six per cent smaller than 
last year. Smaller crops of apples:and 
peaches than last year are indicated, 
although they will be larger than the 
average crops of the five years 1917 to 
1921, inclusive. 
* * 

The Springfield National Farm Loan 
Bank has the honor of making the first 
loan under the new Intermediate Cred- 
its Law. The 
Farmers’ Fund, 
was for $50,000. 
farmers 


loan was made to the 
Inc., of Rochester, and 
The money will be 
at 6 


supplied to per cent 


interest. 
* on ‘* 

The State of Wisconsin has issued a 
general order penalizing cheese fac- 
tories and creameries which issue false 
financial statements to farmers. 

cs * * 

Continued large importations of but- 
ter from foreign countries has caused 
a weak butter market in New York. 
Most of the foreign butter comes from 
Denmark and Argentine; it is also im- 
ported from New Zealand, Ireland and 
Holland. 

* ok * 

More than five million persons re- 
cently heard one radio address. This 
was the largest audience ever addressed 
in the world’s history. It was made 
possible by the connection of several of 
the big broadcasting stations. More 
people heard this talk than inhabited 
the whole of America in early colonial 
days. 

cd * oa 

The New England Milk Producers’ 
Association, with headquarters at Bos- 
ton, reports that there has been an un- 
expected increase in milk production. 
The statment says: “Milk is coming in 
a flood, a deluge. Not since we have 
had any records has so much come in 
as will come in in June. This will mate- 
rially affect the price, as a much larger 
proportion of the milk will have to be 
sold in Class 2, which brings a lower 
price.” 

a * ok 

Hog values on the Chicago market 
touched $6.75 on June 1. This was 
the lowest price since January, 1912. 


I like the new management, and 
especially the articles by the new con- 
tributor, Jared Van Wagenen. His best 
work reminds me of the late Joseph E. 
Wing, and that is high praise, and I 
wish you would tell him I said so.— 
E. Bowman, Snow Hill, Md. 


principal grain crops of the country 
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E other day we read an 
exceedingly interesting ar- 
ticle entitled, “The Humble 
Beginnings of Our Great Ad- 
vertisers.” It told the interest- 
ing story of how some of the 
concerns who are now well 
known advertisers started their 
first advertising campaign. 
The most interesting fact to 
us was the small advertising 
appropriations of these con- 
cerns. Here is a partial list: 


Huppmobile Motor Company 


$100.65 


L. E. Waterman Company 
$62.50 


Wm. Wrigley Company 
$32.00 


Borden’s Company 


$513.75 


The list is a long one, but 
we cannot reproduce it here. 
It is interesting to note how 
small an appropriation these 
concerns started with and they 
are today among the greatest 
advertisers in their field. There 
certainly is no question about 
their belief in advertising, as 
the Postum Cereal Company 
would say, “There’s a Reason.” 

* * * 

Too many consider adver- 
tising as an expense, and how 
often I hear it said, “Charge it 
to advertising.” Ask any of 
these concerns, and they will 
tell you advertising is an in- 
vestment and the best invest- 
ment they ever made. 

* * * 

To be sure, not all advertis- 
ing is successful. But the big, 
outstanding fact is that we can 


| think of no well-known prod- 


uct that is sold to the public 
which is not advertised. Some 
products are so poor they can- 
not stand advertising, in fact, 
the best recognition of a prod- 
uct’s value is the length of 
time it has stood advertising. 
* * 7. 

How about your own ad- 
vertising? Have you anything 
to sell or wish to buy? If so, 


I, try our classified or live stock 


columns. We reach over 
120,000 farmers in New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
and it doesn’t require a big 
appropriation to advertise. 
We will be glad if you write 
us regarding this. 


Advertising WCanuger 
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Jersey Wars on Gypsy Moth 


Potato Growers Hold Tour — Pennsylvania News 


IGHTING gypsy moth infestation 

in the Watchung Mountain section 
of New Jersey is presenting the New 
Jersey State Department of Agriculture, 
cooperating with Federal entomologists, 
with one of the most difficult problems 
ever faced in an insect campaign in 
the State. In addition to eleven State- 
owned sprayers, the Federal Bureau 
of Entomology has loaned thirteen high 
pressure sprayers for use in the more 
heavily wooded areas. Long reels of 
hose will be used as extra equipment 
to enable the moth fighters to pene- 
trate the wooded areas where the pest 
is congregated. 

When the scouting work on the 
gypsy moth was completed on June 1, 
reports showed only a total of 1,140 
egg masses in the entire State, as com- 
pared with over 3,000,000 reported in 
1920, which indicates the effective work 
of the State authorities since the 
gypsy moth first appeared in New Jer- 
sey three years ago. Creosoting of the 
egg masses has killed the eggs. 

The infestation is confined mainly to 
parts of Somerset and Middlesex Coun- 
ties. Infestations previously reported 
in the northern part of the State and 
along the coast have been exterminated. 
A parasite which destroys the gypsy 


moth has been reared artificially and . 


introduced in the moth section of New 
Jersey with the hope of reaching such 
other pests as have not been touched 
by creosoting and lead arsenate. 


POTATO MEN HOLD ANNUAL 
TOUR 


The Garden State Potato Associa- 
tion was scheduled to hold its annual 
inspection tour on June 18 and 19, 
cocperating with the New Jersey State 
Potato Association and the County 
Boards of Agriculture of Monmouth, 
Mercer and Middlesex Counties. The 
tour was to start at Freehold, N. J., 
the first day being spent in the in- 
spection of variety tests in the heart 
of the big Monmouth County potato 
belt. The second day the tour was to 
continue in the adjacent counties of 
Middiesex and Mercer, where variety 
and potato machinery demonstrations 
were scheduled. The New Jersey Po- 
tato Association offered medals for 
champion horseshoe pitchers in a 
“barnyard golf” contest held at Hights- 
town, in conjunction with the tour. 

* . s 

The desirability of seed potato stock 
from various seed producing sections 
of the country is being tested by the 
New Jersey State Experiment Station 
in a 36-plot test near Elmer, N. J. 
Freedom from disease and relative pro- 
ducing qualities of the seed from vari- 
ous sources is sought. On June 25, 
potato growers from the central and 
southwestern sections of the State will 
inspect the plots and adjacent potato 
fields. The experiment is similar to 
many smaller tests being conducted this 
year in various parts of the State to 
test the relative value of seed stock 
from northern States as compared with 
that produced on New Jersey farms. 

* * * 


Reports received very generally from 
various parts of New Jersey, indicate 
that the germinating power of seed 
corn this year is above the average, 
since last fall was especially favorable 
for the proper drying of the seed saved 
for this year’s planting. Considerable 
root rot in corn was reported last 
year and badly discolored or shredded 
butts or otherwise discolored ears were 
thrown out. County Agents were urg- 
ing farmers to plant only such ears as 
were heavy and with smooth and 
“horny” grains. 


CENTRAL NEW JERSEY DAIRY 
NOTES 


According to the Mercer Office of 
Farm Demonstration, interest is keen 
this season in that county in good Hol- 
stein cows. Several new breeders and 
several of the farmers already estab- 
lished in the business are making 
further purchases of well-bred animals 
to use as foundation stock or for the 
general improvement of their herds. 





The recent sale of the Gloucester, Cum- 
berland and Salem County Holstein As- 
sociation distributed good animals to a 
number of breeders in New Jersey. 

The second annual picnic of the New 
Jersey Guernsey Breeders’ Association 
at Princeton, N. J. in early June, 
brought out a large attendance of dairy- 
men and prominent speakers of other 
States as well as New Jersey. A judg- 
ing contest for calf club members was 
held in conjunction with the regular 
program.—W. H. B. 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMERS OP- 


POSE LIMIT TO BRIDGE 
CAPACITY 


Nearly 300 farmers from the grain 
producing counties of Pennsylvania at- 
tended a recent legislative hearing at 
Harrisburg to oppose passage of a pro- 
posed measure which would limit 
bridges to a capacity of 15,000 pounds. 
Threshing outfits which travel the grain 
producing counties of the State weigh 
up to almost double the proposed limit. 
It was brought out at the hearing by 
Secretary J. A. Rose of the State 
Threshermen’s Association, that the 
measure advocated would necessitate 
the loss of three-fourths of these ma- 
chines, the total value of which is 
placed at $12,000,000. . Grain farmers 
maintained that smaller machines 
would increase the cost of threshing 
and lengthen the season. 

Interest is wide-spread over a bill re- 
cently signed by Governor Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania, which increases to 75 per 
cent the amount of State aid to rural 
schools to be paid to districts having 
$50,000 or less valuation per teacher. It 
also gives a 60 per cent increase in 
such districts having $50,000 to $100,- 
000 valuation per teacher and 50 per 
cent to those districts having $100,000 
to $150,000 valuation. Many of the 
farm organizations of the State have 
effectively backed measures which will 
bring further support to rural schools. 








AMONG KEYSTONE BREEDERS 


During the last montk several well- 
attended livestock sales Rave been held 
within the State. Among these was the 
consignment sale of shorthorn cattle, 
under the auspices of the Southwest 
Pennsylvania Shorthorn Association at 
Washington, Pa. Most of the animals 


‘were sold to farmers and breeders of 


the locality and prices were not up to 
mark, 28 animals bringing an average 
of only $96 apiece. The best Shorthorn 
sold for $245. Another sale was that 
of the National Guernsey Association 
held at Devon, Pa., where 90 animals 
brought $105,000, or an average of 
$1,282 each. 

Pennsylvania was well represented 
at the eighth annual convention of the 
Holstein-Friesian Association of Amer- 
ica held in Cleveland, Ohio, on June 6. 
Following delegates from the State 
were present: W. A. Woods of Carlisle; 
James M. Paxton of Houston; John A. 
Bell, Jr., of Pittsburgh; Frank A. Keen 
of Westchester; Dr. L. M. Thompson of 
Montrose; John H. Shirk of Lancaster; 
O. A. Shirey of Williamsport; W. Hugh 
Jones of South Montrose and H. E. 
Robertson of York. 


FIELD DAYS AT THE COLLEGE 


A large turnout of farmers attended 
the field day exercises at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College of Agriculture. on 
June 13. and 14, at which time the 
new beef cattle barn at the college 
was officially opened. This splendid 
building is up-to-date in every respect 
and adjoins the new dairy barn erected 
at the college several seasons ago. 
State Secretary of Agriculture, F. P. 
Willits, was scheduled to speak at the 
official opening. The full instruction 
and experimental facilities at the col- 
lege were open during the field days 
for visitors. The need for further sup- 
port of the agricultural work at the 
college was brought to the attention 
of visitors, augmenting the campaign 
which a State Committee representing 
allied agricultural interests started for 
legislative help over a year ago. 
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JOM AAP 






We can furnish for immediate de- 
livery any style of the Penco roof- 
ing or siding, painted or galvanized. 
Furnished in CORRUGATED, V- 
Crimp Standing Seam, Loxon Tile, 
ete., for roofing. Brick, Clapboard, 
Stone Face, Beaded, etc., for siding. 
There is a special Penco metal ceil- 
ing for every purpose. 

Send for catalogue for Metal Lath, 
Corner Bead, Culverts, Bridge 
Arches, Gutters, Leaders, 
Ventilators, Skylights. 


PENN METAL COMPANY 
110 First St., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
also 
25th & Wharton Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Write your nearest office 


Killed 200 Rats 
New, Easy Way 


Dog, Ferret and Traps Failed. 
Amazing Virus Killed Them 


















All. Not a Poison. 
**T was over-run with rats,’’ writes H. 
O. Stenfert ‘of Redford, Mich. ‘‘Seemed 


to be several hundred of them. Dog, 
Ferret and Tra s failed. Tried Imperial 
Virus and was rid of them all in a short 
time. Have found rat skeletons, large 
and small, all over the farm.’’ 

Rats, Mice, Gophers, 
in fact all Rodents 
* greedily eat Imperial 
Virus on bait. S 
burning fever. 
die outside, hunting 
for water. Harmless to 
humans, poultry, pets, 
. stock, etc. Endorsed by 
Farm Bureau Experts and large, natjonally known 
institutions everywhere. Economical té use. Large 
size trial bottle of this true virus for 50c or 


You Can Get Yours Free 


SEND NO MONEY. Write today to Imperial Lab- 
oratories, Dept. 1006, Kansas City, Mo., and they will 
mail you two regular $1.00 bottles of Imperial Virus 
(double strength). Pay postman only $1.00 and a few 
cents postage when package containing regular $2.00 
quantity arrives. Use one yourself and sell the other 
to a neighbor, thus getti yours free. Readers risk 
no money, as Imperial Laboratories are fully respon- 
sible and will refund the cost on request any time 


within 30 days. $1.25 


PAINT ci. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


We will send you as many gallons as you 
want of good quality red or brown 


BARN PAINT 


upon receipt of remittance. We are paint special- 
ists and can supply you with paint for any pur- 
pose. Tell us your wants and let us quote you, low 
prices. We can save you money by shipping direct 
from our factory. Satisfaction Guaranteed. On 
orders for thirty gallons or over we will prepay the 
freight within a radius of three hundred miles. 


AMALGAMATED PAINT CO. 
Factory: 374 WAYNE ST., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


ANDERSON 
MILK COOLER 
Model B, $6 Postpaid 
PATENT APPLIED FOR——— 
Place into can of milk 1600 
square inches of Bape 
water through and aroun 

milk—Takes up space equal 
to 2 qts. milk in the can—One 
piece — Efficient and easily 
cleaned. . Manufactured by 


Anderson Milker Co., Randolph, N.Y. 


When writing to advertisers please 
mention American Agriculturist. 
























COLD WATER 
S888 TO BOTTOM 

2° CAN AND UP 

fry THUY WALLS 
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The minimum charge per insertion | 
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Our 
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thoroughly honest 

We positively guarant to r read 
our advertisers 

We guarantee to refund the < 
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ubscriber 


THIS IS YOUR MARKET PLACE 


Classified Advertising Rates 


Advertisements 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


E‘ ERY week the American Agriculturist reach« ' iM) farmers in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent t . Advert n orders mu 
reach our office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New Y« City not later tw the eco! 
Monday previous to date of issue Cancellatior rders must reach u th Tin 
schedule Because of the low rate to sut riber and thei friends ast rr money 
wrder must accompany your order 

ALL GOOD THINGS COME TO HIM WHO WAITS BUT 

THE CHAP WHO DOESN'T ADVERTISE WAITS LONGEST 


department t th rate of 5 cents a word 
$l per we 


Guaranteed 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 





ing, $1.25 per 15 $3.50 per 50 $e 
hundred, postpaid White Pekin Duck 
$1.50 per 11, postpaid jos. G 
Atgien Pa 


Tiffin, Ohio 


None better 
N. 7 


ho each 
Vision 


$1 
Mt 


year old hen 
GREGORY, 


REAL ESTATE 








WANTED 
hills of New York State 
ing Must be at altitud 
and within 150 miles of New York City 
fer property containing lake and strear 
trout breeding Send full details, 
to « F. CAHILI Room 1012 
Street, New York City 


of at least 2 
Wes 


Richmond ; 
mile to county 
acres timber 
barns, tenant 
ing crops $22 
123 N. 8th Street 

FOR SALE—Dairy farm of » a 
room house, barn 30x80, outbuildings, 
of implements, 12 cows, 3 horses, 5 
stock, all crops in the ground 
OTFINOWSKI, Route 3, Marathon, N. Y 


seat; 500 
Colonial brick residence 
houses, teams, machinery, 
acre LAFAYETTE 
Richmond, Va 


99 14, res 


Ten minute 
good for forty head of 
$6,000 Federal Loan paid for three y 
price $8,000 Buildings alone worth 
BOX 129, Marathon, N 7 


185-ACRE FARM 


on State road 


FARMS FOR SALE 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the ship- 
ping of day-old chicks and eggs by our ad- 
vertisers, and the hatching of same by our 
subscribers that the publishers of this paper 
cannot guarantee the safe arrival of day-old 
chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach the 
buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee thi 
hatching of eggs We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and 
egg advertisers to use this paper, but our re 
sponsibility must end with that 

CHICKS—White Wyandotte Ss. C. White 
Leghorn Pure-bred stock Lie delivery 
guaranteed Can make immediate shipment on 
Leghorn Wyandotte 13 Leghorns $10 per 
hundred ULSH POULTRY FARM, Port 
Trevorton, Pa 

500 LEGHORN CHICKS, July 10th, from 
vigorous production bred tock, 250-egg 
strain, large fowls, 95 per cent chalk-white 
ecgs Quick growing hustlers Lay at 4'y 
months BE, COYLE, Branechport, N. Y 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK eggs for hatch- 
3.5 per 


Eggs, 


400 WHITE LEGHORN YEARLINGS and 2 
CLARE 


KENNEL 


BARRON WHITE LEGHORNS O3-eg 
strain Chick $9.50 per 100 Immediat 
delivery Pullets, hens Not hatchery 
MAPLE ACRES FARM, Tiffin, O 

PULLETS 8&8 TO 12 WEEKS Hen Lex 
horns, Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Minorcas, taru 
raised FRANK'S POULTRY FARM, Box A 


fee 


x 


Farm of 200 to 500 acres in the 


Suited to sheep rais- 


for 


n 


t 


large 


photographs 


42d 


Sot 


SPLENDID VIRGINIA PLANTATION—Near 
1,600 acres, on State highway, half 
acres cultivated 


) 


grow- 


te 


full lin 


ears 


$12,000 


160 and 177 acres 


MANN, 


> head young 
JOSEPH 


from town 
ecatth 














AGENTS WANTED 
















lar an hour Sell Mendets, a patent 
for instant mending leaks in all 






Sample package free. COLLETTE MFG 
Dept. 210, Amsterdam, N 










AGENTS WANTED—Agents make a dol- 
patch 
utensils 


‘oO 


good buildings, land and neighbor on im 
proved road $8000 Equipped if wanted 
CLARE GREGORY, Mt. Vision, N. ¥ 
DOGS AND PET STOCK 

FARM DOG—English Shepherds; pups and 
drivers Natural instinct to handle catth 
Credit given if requested Nine litters ready 
now W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg. N , 

FLEMISH GIANT RABBRITS—The big kind 
young and mature stock, fully pedigreed anc 
healthy Write wants T \ WILSON 
Marion, N. Y¥ 


| 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCKS 














MILLIONS OF CELERY AND CABBAGE 
Plants, $2.50 per 1,000 Over 5,000 at $2. per 
1,000 Special prices on large orders Early 
Snow-ball Cauliflower plant $3.50 per 1,000 
straight WELLS M. DODDS, North Rose, 
— e 

CABBAGE, CELERY Ready for field, 
$1.25 per 1,000; Deet, onion, lettuce, strong 
plants, $1 per 1,000; tomato, all kinds, $2 per 
1,004 cauliflower, peppers, egg plants, $3 per 
1,000. Send for list 1. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, 
Pa 

FOR SALE—Early Copenhagen market and 
Danisl ibbuge plants from treated seed $2 
per 1,000 ( 1. STAFFORD, Route 3, Tel 
Cortland, N. Y 

MILLIONS of Cabbage and Tomato Plants 
ull lead vVartetie 1, OnO—$2 HO—$1.25 
Postpaid, Hi. SCOTT, Franklin, Va 

CATTLE 

REGISTERED AYRSHIRES We have priced 
for mimedi sale, our entire herd of pure- 
bred Ayrshire consisting of our fine herd 
ire Cacapon Prince No. 28423, and fifteen 
choice cows and heifers We have never had 

reactor ARDEN HILL FARMS, Alfred 

t i, Allegany Co., N. Y 

FOr SALE Two Holstein Friesian bull 

ily calved March Sth and 10th, 1923; 25% 
Ki Korndyke Sadie Vale, also Sir Vreeman 
hk veld, Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad, 
ir, and Aaggie Pontiac Korndyke with Duchess 
Ormsby Fr. D. CURTIS, Amsterdam, N. Y 


ORCHARD GROVE MILKING SHORT- 


HORNS I'wo young heifer calves, attractive 
prices Dams, 12 and 16 years old, our best 
producer Sire, Baron Clay. L. R. HOTCH- 
KISS, West Springfield, Erie Co., Pa 

CHOICE MAY ROSE Guernseys for sale 
Mak and females, all ages, accredited herd 
Will sell reasonable for quick sale JOHN K 
CORBETT, Lancaster, Pa 

FOR SALE Milking Shorthorn Heifers 
(yearling and calves), at farmers’ prices 
Herd Federal tested ERNEST, COTTRELL, 

N. ¥ 


Hoosick Falls, 


+ YOUNG REGISTERED AYRSHIRE COWS 








Large big bags, nice teats, one to two years 
old, to freshen soon ; $700 CLARE GREGORY 
Mt. Vision, N 

SWINE 
REGISTERED DUROC WEANED PIGS— 


crating, de- 


CHAS 


$10, either sex, including papers, 
livering. Quick-growing husky rascal 
MEARSON, Weedsport, N. Y 





PIGS! PIGS! The best registered 


PIGS! 
Chester White, S weeks old atisfaction guar- 
anteed, $10 each prepaid, CLARENCE BEY 
Claringt« Ohio 


FOR SALE—Large English Berkshire boar 

two months old; price $7 each Papers 
or registration furnished KRANTZ & DUNS 
Dover, Ohio 


FOR SALE—Registered Chester White swine 








Write your wants J 4. BOAK & SONS, R 
D. 4. New Castle, Pa 
HELP WANTED 

WANTED AT ONCE—Men (single, or mar- 
r me with small families} to work in mod 

» cow barn Wages $60 to $70 per month 
ind board Good chance for advancement 
Large herd of registered Holsteins. WINTER- 
rHUR FARMS, Winterthur, Delaware 

WANTED Single man to work on dairy 
farm through July and August: $60 per month 
and board Milking machine used Give good 
references HARRY E. O'CONNOR, Pleasant 


View Farm, New Kingston, Delaware Co., N 


ALL men, women, boys, girls. 17 to 60. will- 
ing to accept Government positions, $117-$190 
traveling or stationary, write MR. OZMENT 
258 St. Louis, Mo 





| any 





Why Not Go Camping With the Car? 


(Continued from page 521) 


water boiled in five minutes. The price 
is about $9. 

Cooking equipment, like everything 
else, must be kept simple. A tin cup, 
plate, knife, fork and spoon for each 
person together with two or three dishes 
to cook the food in over the fire or on 
the stove, all of which will pack and 
nest together, is all that the average 
person will need. Outfits may be pur- 
chased which contain everything needed 
for cooking in a single case. One such 
outfit for two people contains one 7- 
pint cooking pot, one 10-pint cooking 
pot, one 4-pint coffee pot, one frying 
pan, two plates, two dessert spoons, 
two cups, two soup bowls, two knives, 
two forks and two teaspoons. 

Other tools that will be necessary for 
camper, in addition to the regu- 
lar repair and adjustment implements 
for the car, are some kind of a camp 
axe, a shovel and a hunting knife. 
The car will have its own lights, but 
an adjustable spotlight will also be 
found satisfactory and a good lantern 
will also come handy. 


Other Conveniences 


There are a lot of other conveniences 
that may be added, one of which is a 
refrigerator basket, but we would ad- 
vise against taking on too much equip- 
ment at first until one learns by ex- 
perience just what is needed to get the 
most fun. One of the best parts of 
the trips are the pleasant memories 
recalled by photographs, so “Kodak 
as you go.” 

Speaking of a complete camp out- 
fit, Mr. Long says: “An auto camper 
who has been at the camping game for 
the past ten years, who has kept at 
week-end camping right along and who 
has crossed the continent a couple of 
times, camping along the route, has 
out of his long experience reached this 


as his standard outfit. He takes an 
“Auto. Bed” with a 7x7’ tent; a six- 


pound cotton pad or mattress for the 
bed; a two-burner gasoline camp stove; 
one heavy double blanket; one wool- 
filled quilt; a blanket roll; two eight- 
quart milk cans for water; and a re- 
frigerator basket. The whole affair 
packs into very small space.” 

A party of four Ohians from Cleve- 
land took a twelve-hundred-mile motor 
camping trip through their own and 
one or two adjacent States, at a cost 


of about one dollar a day each. The 
outfit which they used, which made 
them very comfortable, was as fol- 
lows: 
Keep Baggage Down 
“Personal baggage was kept down 
to the lowest possible amount. Two 


double suit cases rode on the baggage 
carrier, and two large duffle bags were 
placed in front of the suit cases. 
They also carried a tool outfit, in- 
cluding a spade, hatchet, pick-ax, and 
a coil’ of strong rope; also the usual 
repair kit for car and tires. The out- 
fit just described weighed two hundred 
and fifty pounds. This list was found 
to meet every requirement and was 
easily packed in the car. 

“In addition to the articles already 
named the following items were also 
carried: one canvas tent 8% feet 
square, one A tent 8 by 10 feet, four 
folding stools and _ cots, blankets, 
ponchos and -pneumatic pillows, two 
waterproof duffle bags, canvas water 
bottle, folding water bucket and basin, 








TURKEYS 
TURKEY EGGS—mammoth bronze, bour- 
| bon red, Narragansett, white holland 15 





immediately | 


reasons why we have the greatest bargain for 
you. Write WALTER BROS., Powhatan Point 
Ohio 








MISCELLANEOUS 


BUILD your own phonographs. We can 
supply you with motors, tone arms, and all 
accessories at wholesale prices Write for 
catalog AX PLEASING SOUND PHONO- 
GRAPH COMPANY, 204 E 113th Street 
New York, N. ¥ 


ast 


LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK TICK- 





ETS save money and time. Free delivery. 

Send for samples TRAVERS BROTHERS, 

Dept. A, Gardner, Mass 

Tiecasnees a Te 
EXTENSION LADDERS, 23c ft 


three-leg 
fruit ladders, 30c ft. Freight paid A. L 
FERRIS, Interlaken, N. Y. 
WANTED 
McFall, 


FOXES 


ROSS BROWN Ala. 
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two hatchets and clothes line, aluminum 
cooking set,.alcohol stove and fuel, twa 
vacuum bottles and a_ refrigerator 
basket, two electric flashlights, camera 
and tripod, fishing tackle, canned pro 
visions, coffee, sugar, etc., tarpauling 
and assorted straps.” 

Campers should always plan to take 
plenty of warm clothing, including wool’ 
under-clothing. 

When it comes to buying camp equip. 


ment, there are the large mail-order 
houses, which carry quite a_ large 
variety, the merits of which can be 


studied from the catalogs in nearly 
every farrn home. There are several] 
large camp equipment manufacturers 
that make everything the camper needs 
and there are also army stores in most’ 
cities where most of the material can 
be found at reasonable prices. 

All that we can hope to do in an 
article of this kind is to give you a 
suggestion. If you are really interested, 
we would suggest that you get Mr, 
Long’s book for more details, or talk 
with some experienced camper in your 
own neighborhood. If we have suc 
ceeded in creating interest in a few 
more farm families in this splendid way 
of getting some much needed rest and 
recreation, then this article has been 
worth while. 


A Plea For Better Under- 
standing 

(Continued from page 518) 
and that all his calling needs is a large 
dose of business methods. I want to 
tell you that the farmer is the uncon- 
scious heir to a great heritage of skill 
and practical knowledge, and that he 
already conducts his business so effi- 
ciently that anyone else who tries it is 
pretty sure to arrive at bankruptcy 
unless he has outside resources. 

Sometimes these self-appointed effi- 
ciency experts are pleased to compare 
the per acre yields of American and 
European or -Asiatic farms, and there- 
by cause the American farmer to ap- 
pear in a most discouraging light. As 
a matter of fact, if judged by the food 
units produced per man (not by bush- 
els per acre), the American farmer is 
the best and most efficient farmer in 
all the world. 

Relatively, we are declining in num- 
bers. There are six and one-half mil- 
lion heads of farm families in the 
United States, There are almost a 
quarter of a million farmers in New 
York State. Yet, in this State only 
one man out of ten lives directly from 
the soil. We are surely dependent upon 
you, but you cannot live without us. 
Let us be friends and neighbors and 
comrades. 

I am told that the membership of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Rochester 
includes some 600 farmers who live on 
the fat farms which lie around that 
beautiful city. This is because a far- 
seeing Secretary has come to realize 
that Rochester is a widespread commu- 
nity and not a walled town, and that it 
includes many business men _ whose 
plant is under the open sky and _ fot 
beneath a roof or within brick walls. 

I wish very earnestly that-I had time 
and wisdom so that I might plead in 
worthy fashion for a better and closer 
sympathy and appreciation and_under- 
standing between the folk of the city 
and the folk of the farm. 


MEETINGS OF NEW YORK 
GRANGE OFFICIALS 
The conference of Masters and 
Lecturers of New York State Granges 
have been scheduled for the month of 


June as follows: 

June 25—at Syracuse, in the Court 
House, (County Court, Part 
II, 3rd Floor), for the Coun- 
ties of Cayuga and Onondaga. 

June 26—at Pulaski, in the Grange 
Hall, for Oswego County. 

June 27—at Watertown, in the Grange 
Hall, for Jefferson County. 

June 28—at Lowville, in the Grange 
Hall, for Lewis County. 

June 29—at Canton, in the Grange 
Hall, for St. Lawrence 
County. 

June 30—at Malone, in the Pangborn 
Post Rooms, for Franklin 
County. 
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HE grammar is good this morning. You're gradually mastering the art of 


stating a problem in arithmetic in English—and that’s improvement.” _ 
The hands of Jim Irwin’s dollar watch gradually approached the position in- 
dicating nine o’clock—at which time the schoolmaster rapped on his desk and the 


ghool came to order. 


Then, for a while, it became like other schools. A glance 


ver the room enabled him to enter the names of the absentees, and those tardy. 
There was a song by the school, the recitation in concert of Little Brown Hands, 
sme general remarks and directions by the teacher, and the primary pupils came 


forward for their reading exercises. 


A few classes began poring over their 


text-books, but most of the pupils had their work passed out to them in the form 
@f hectograph copies of exercises prepared in the school itself. 

As the little ones finished their recitations, they passed to the dishes of wheat, 
and began aiding Raymond’s squad in the counting and classifying of the various 


seeds. 


They counted to five, and they counted the fives. 


They laughed in a sub- 


dued way, and whispered constantly, but nobody seemed disturbed. 
“Do they help much, Calista?” asked the teacher, as the oldest Simms girl came 


to his desk for more wheat. 


“No, seh, not much,” replied Calista, 
beaming, “but they don’t hold us back 
any—and maybe they do he’p a little.” 

“That’s good,” said Jim, “and they 
¢joy it, don’t they?” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Jim,” assented Calista, 
“and the way Buddy is learnin’ to 
cunt is fine! They-all will soon know 
all the addition they is, and a lot of 
multiplication. Angie Talcott knows 
the kinds of seeds better’n what I do!” 


CHAPTER VIII 
AND THE OLD BOTTLES 


oe day passed. Four o’clock came. 
In order that all might reach home 
for supper, there was no staying, ex- 
cept that Newt Bronson and Raymond 
Simms remained to sweep and dust the 
schoolroom, and .prepare kindling for 
the next morning’s fire—a work they 
had taken upon themselves, so as to 
enable the teacher to put on the black- 
boards such outlines for the morrow’s 
dass work as might be required. Jim 
was writing on the board a list of 
words constituting a spelling exercise. 
They were not from the text-book, but 
grew naturally out of the study of 


the seed wheat—‘“cockle,” “morning- 
glory,” “convolvulus,” “viable,” “via- 
bility,” “sprouting,” “iron-weed” and 


the like. A tap was heard at the door, 
and Raymond Simms opened it. 

In filed three women—and Jim Irwin 
knew as he looked at them that he was 
greeting a deputation, and felt that it 
meant a struggle. For they were the 
wives of the members of the school 
bard. He placed for them the three 
available chairs, and in the absence of 
any for himself remained standing be- 
fore them, a gaunt shabby-looking revo- 
lutionist at the bar of settled usage and 
fixed public opinion, 

Mrs. Haakon Peterson was a tall 
blonde woman who, when she spoke be- 
trayed her Scandinavian origin by the 
northern burr to her “r’s,” and a slight 
difficulty with her “j’s,” her “y’s” and 
long “a’s.” Jim felt an instinctive re- 
spect for her personality. Mrs. Bron- 
son was a good motherly woman, noted 
for her housekeeping, and for her 
church activities, She looked oftener 
at her son and his friend Raymond 
than at the schoolmaster, Mrs. Bonner 
was the most voluble of the three, and 


s Was the only one who shook hands 


with Jim; but in spite of her rather 
fhand manner, Jim sensed in the 
little, black-eyed Irishwoman the real 
commander of the expedition against 
him—for such he knew it to be. 

“You may think. it strange of us 
coming after hours,” said she, “but we 
wanted to speak to you, teacher, with- 
tut the children here.” 

“I wish more of the parents would 
al. said Jim. “At any hour of the 


y. 

“Or night either, I dare say,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Bonner. “I hear you’re the 
scholars here at all hours, Jim.” 


IM smiled his slow patient smile. 
“We do break the union rules, I 
guess, Mrs. Bonner,” said he; “there 
seems to be more to do than we can get 
done during school hours.” 
“What right have ye,” struck in Mrs. 
Bonner, “to be burning the district’s 
fuel, ind wearing out the school’s prop- 
erty out of hours like that—not that 
it’s anny of my. business,” she inter- 
Posed, hastily, as if she had been di- 
verted from her chosen point of attack. 
I just thought of it, that’s all. What 
We came for, Mr. Irwin, is to object to 
the way the teachin’s being done—corn 





and wheat, and hogs and the like, in- 
stead of the learnin’ schools was made 
te teach.” 

“Schools were made to prepare chil- 
dren for life, weren’t they, Mrs. 
Bonner?” 

“To be sure,” went on Mrs. Bonner, 
“T can see an’ the whole district can 
see that it’s easier for a man that’s 
been a farm-hand to teach farm-hand 
knowledge, than the learnin’ schools 
was set up to teach; but if so be he 
hasn’t the book education to do the 
right thing, we think he should get out 
and give a real teacher a chance.” 

“What am I neglecting?” asked Jim 
mildly. 

Mrs. Bonner seemed unprepared for 
the question, and sat for an instant 
mute, Mrs. Peterson interposed her 
attack while Mrs. Bonner might be re- 
covering her wind. 

“We people that have had a hard 
time,” she said in a precise way which 
seemed to show that she knew exactly 
what she wanted, “want to give our 
boys and girls a chance to live easier 
lives than we lived. We don’t want 
our children taught about nothing but 
work, We want higher things.” 

“Mrs. Peterson,” said Jim earnestly, 
“we must have first things first. Mak- 
ing a living is the first thing—and the 
highest.” 


*“*TJAAKON and I will look after 
making a living for our family,” 
said she. “We want our children to 
learn nice things, and go to high school, 
and after a while to the Juniwersity.” 
“And I,” declared Jim, “will send out 
from this school, if you will let me, 
pupils better prepared for higher 
schools than have eyer gone from it— 
because they wil! be trained to think 
in terms of action. Aren’t you’re chil- 
dren happy in school, Mrs. Peterson?” 
“T don’t send them to school to be 
happy,. Yim,” replied Mrs. Peterson, 
calling him by the name most familiarly 
known to all of them; “I send them to 
learn to be higher people than their 
father and mother. That’s what 
America means!” 

“They'll be higher people—higher 
than their parents—higher than their 
teacher—they’ll be efficient farmers, 
and efficient farmers’ wives. They’ll be 
happy, because they will know how to 
use more brains in farming than any 
lawyer or doctor or merchant can pos- 
sibly use in his business.” 

“It’s a fine thing,” said Mrs. Bonner, 
coming to the aid of her fellow soldiers, 
“to work hard for a lifetime, an’ raise 
nothing but a family of farmers! A 
fine thing!” 

“They will be farmers anyhow,” 
cried Jim, “in spite of your efforts— 
ninety out of every hundred of them! 
And of the other ten, nine will be 
wage-earners in the cities, and wish to 
God they were back on the farm; and 
the hundredth one will succeed in the 
city. Shall we educate the ninety-and- 
nine to fail, that the hundredth may 
steal them away to make the city 
stronger?” 

The guns of Mrs. Bonner and Mrs. 
Peterson were silenced for a moment, 
and Mrs. Bronson, after gazing about 
at the typewriter, the hectograph, the 
exhibits of weed seeds, the Babcock 
milk tester, and the other unscholastic 
equipment, pointed to the list of words, 
and the arithmetic problems on the 
board. 

“Do you get them words from the 
speller?” she asked. 

“No,” said he, “we got them from a 
lesson on seed wheat.” 

“Did them examples come out of 


s arithmetic book?” cross-examined 

she. 

“No,” said Jim, “we used problems 

we made ourselves. We were figuring 

nt and losses on your cows, Mrs. 
ronson!” 

“Ezra Bronson,” said Mrs, Bronson 
loftily, “don’t need any help in telling 
what’s a good cow. e was farming 
before you was born!” 

“Like fun, he don’t need help! He’s 
going to dry old Cherry off and fatten 
her for beef; and he can make more 
money on the cream by beefing about 
three more of ’em. The Babcock test 
shows they’re just boarding on us with- 
out paying their board!” 


HE delegation of matrons ruffled 

like a group of startled hens at this 
interposition, which was Newton Bron- 
son’s effective seizing of the opportunity 
to issue a progress bulletin in the re- 
search work on the Bronson dairy herd. 

“Newton!” said his mother, “don’t 
interrupt me when I’m talking to the 
teacher!” . 

“Well, then,” said Newton, “don’t 
tell the teacher that pa knew which 
cows were good and which were poor. 
If anyone in this district wants to 
know about their cows they’ll have to 
come to this shop. And I can tell you 
that it’ll pay ’em to come too, if they’re 
going to make anything selling cream. 
Wait until we get out our reports on 
the herds, ma!” 

The women were rather stampeded 
by this onslaught of the irregular 
troops—especially Mrs. Bronson. She 
was placed in the position of a woman 
taking a man’s wisdom from her ne’er- 
do-well son for the first time in her life. 
Like any other mother in this position, 
she felt a flutter of pride—but it was 
strongly mingled with a motherly de- 
sire to spank him. The deputation 
rose, with a unanimous feeling that 
they had been scored upon. 

“Cows!” scoffed Mrs. Peterson. | “If 
we leave you in this yob, Mr. Irwin, 
our children will know nothing but cows 
and hens and soils and grains—and 
where will the culture come in? How 
will our boys and girls appear when 
we get fixed so we can move to town? 
We won’t have no culture at all, Yim!” 

“Culture!” exclaimed Jim. “Why 
—why, after ten years of the sort of 
school I would give you if I were a 
better teacher, and could have my way, 
the people of the cities would be beg- 
ging to have their children admitted so 
that they might obtain real culture— 
culture fitting them for life in the 
twentieth century—” 

“Don’t bother to get ready for the 
city children, Jim,” said Mrs. Bonner 
sneeringly, “you won’t be teaching the 
Woodruff school that long.” 

All this time, the dark-faced Cracker 
had been glooming from a corner, 
earnestly seeking to fathom the wrong- 
ness he sensed in the gathering. Now 
he came forward. 

“T reckon I may be making a mis- 
take to say anything,” said he, “f’r 
we-all is strangers hyeh, an’ we’re pore; 
but I must speak out for Mr. Jim—I 
must! Don’t turn him out, folks, f’r 
he’s done mo’ f’r us than eveh any- 
one done in the world!” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mrs. 
Peterson. 

“T mean,” said Raymond, “that when 
Mr. Jim began talking school to us, we 
was a pore no-’count lot without any 
learnin’, with nothin’ to talk about 
except our wrongs, an’ our enemies, and 
the meanness of the Iowa folks. You 
see we didn’t understand you-all. An’ 
now, we done got hope from this school. 
We’re goin’ to make good in the world. 
We're getting education. We’re all 
learnin’ to use books. My little sister 
will be as good as anybody, if you'll 
just let Mr. Jim alone in this school— 
as good as anyone. An’ I’ll he’p pap 
get a farm, and we’ll work, and think, 
an’ be happy!” 


CHAPTER IX 
JENNIE ARRANGES A CHRISTMAS PARTY 


HE great party magnates who made 

up the tickets from governor down 
to the lowest county office, doubtless re- 
garded the little political plum shaken 
off into the apron of Miss Jennie Wood- 
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ruff of the Woodruff District, as the 
very smallest of all the plums on. the 
tree; but there is something which tends 
to puff one up in the mere fact of having 
received the votes of the people for any 
office. Jennie was a sensible country 
girl. But she did feel some little sense 
of increased importance as she drove 
her father’s little runabout over the 
smooth earth roads, in the crisp De- 
cember weather. 

The weather itself was stimulating, 
and she was making rapid progress in 
the management of the little car which 
her father had offered to lend her for 
use in visiting the one hundred or more 
rural schools soon to come under her 
supervision, 

r. Haakon Peterson was phleg- 
matically conscious that she made 
rather an agreeable picture as she 
stopped her car alongside.his top buggy 
to talk with him. She had bright blue 
eyes, fluffy brown hair, a complexion 
whipped pink by the breeze, and she 
smiled at him ingratiatingly. 

“Don’t you think father is lovely?” 
said she. “He is going to let me use 
the runabout when I visit the schools.” 

“That will be good,” said Haakon. 
“It will save you lots of time. I hope 
oe make the county pay for the gaso- 
ine. 

“T haven’t thought about that,” said 
Jennie. “Everybody’s been so nice to 
me—I want to give as well as receive.” 

“Why,” said Haakon, “you will yust 
begin to receive when your salary be- 
gins in Yanuary.” 

“Oh, no!” said Jennie. “I’ve received 
mugh more than that now! You don’t 
know how proud I feel. So many nice 
men I never knew before, and all my 
old friends like you working for me, 
just as if I amounted to something,” 

“And you don’t know how proud I 
feel,” said Haakon, “to have in county 
— a little girl I used to hold on my 
ap. 


N early times, when Haakon was a 

flat-capped immigrant boy, he had 
earned the initial payment on his first 
eighty acres of prairie land as a hired 
man on Colonel Woodruff’s farm. Now 
he was a rather richer man than the 
colonel, and not a little proud of his 





WHAT HAS HAPPENED 


IM IRWIN’S school is going 

strong, but the community, 
which elected him teacher to 
break a deadlock, is scandalized 
by his “notions.” The children, 
however, flock to help him judge 
seed corn, work out problems 
drawn from everyday farm life 
and argue about different breeds 
of dairy cattle. Firmest among 
his adherents are Newton Bron- 
son, former village problem, and 
Raymond Simms, the misunder- 
stood mountain boy. Against him 
are pitted the school board and 
public opinion, while Jennie 
Woodruff, his old sweetheart, has 
goné over to the enemy since Jim 
showed lukewarm enthusiasm on 
her election as county superin- 
tendent, an office she holds be- 
cause of political favor. 











ascent to affluence. He was a mild- 
spoken, soft-voiced Scandinavian, quite 
completely Americanized, and _ pos- 
sessed of that aptitude for local poli- 
tics which makes so good a citizen of 
the Norwegian and Swede. His infiu- 
ence was always worth fifty to sixty 
Scandinavian votes in any county elec- 
tion. He was a good party man and- 
conscious-of being entitled to his voice 
in party matters. This seemed to him 
an opportunity for exerting a bit of 
political influence. 

“Yennie,” said he, “this man Yim 
Irwin needs to be lined up.” 

“Lined up! What do you mean?” 

“The way he is doing in the school,” 
said Haakon, “is all wrong. If you 
can’t line him up, he will make you 
trouble. We must look ahead. Every- 
body has friends, and Yim Irwin has 
his. If you have trouble with him, his 
friends will be against you’ when we 

(Continued on page 528) 
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Putting the Sheppard-Towner Bill Into Action 
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State Health Department Plans — Another Embroidery Design — Better Homes on Less Money 


LTHOUGH the work of carrying out 


the provisions of the Sheppard- 
Towner Act may be slow in getting 
started, every farm mother should 


eventually benefit by it, according to 
Dr. Nichols of the State Department of 
Health. Dr. Nichols who addressed a 
“jubilee meeting” held recently at the 
Y. W. C. A. building in New York City 
by the United Women’s Organizations 
which achieved the passage of the bill, 
said that women doctors and nurses 
were now being trained for this special 
service. 

Some misunderstandings about the 
work to be done have arisen, and Dr. 
Nichols, in explaining the method to be 
followed, said that in no case would 
help be forced upon any woman who did 
not want it. Expert, personal service 
will be available to all prospective 
mothers who thus can safeguard their 
own health, as well as that of their 
babies. The importance of pre-natal 
care has been more and more realized, 
and the danger of loss of life to both 
mother and child is greatly lessened 
when proper care is observed during 
pregnancy. 

Miss Lillian Wald, originator of the 
visiting nurse idea, who has now more 
than a hundred such nurses under her 
supervision in New York City, gave 
some interesting figures showing the im- 
mediate decrease in maternal and infant 
deaths when pre-natal nursing care is 
given. Miss Wald spoke of the fact that 
during the epidemic of influenza which 
proved particularly dangerous to preg- 
nant women, there was not a single 
death from that cause in a group of five 
thousand persons under’ systematic 
nursing care. The death rate of babies 
under a year old in the crowded city 
districts which these nurses serve is 
now exactly one-half that of the rest 
of the city, and is far lower than the 
rate in the country. 


Sixty Miles to a Doctor 


“Not every one knows the origin of 
the Sheppard-Towner bill, which some 
time ago passed the Federal Govern- 
ment, providing funds for States which 
appropriated an equal amount,” said 
Miss Wald. “Although the subject of 
better care for mothers in isolated dis- 
tricts had been much discussed, I think 
that it was first crystallized when I 
received a letter from a western woman, 
a real pioneer of fine old stock, who 
was expecting her first baby and who 
wrote to me in New York, for advice. 
The nearest help of any sort was 60 
miles away and a good doctor was even 
further. A woman physician I knew 
was planning for her vacation and 
thought Wyoming as good a place to 
spend it as any other. So she went clear 
out there to bring that baby into the 
world. Her report of the conditions 
under which these splendid western 
women were bringing up their families 
stirred us-all up to action.” 

New York State, though not so 
sparsely settled as portions of the West, 
is lamentably short of both doctors and 
nurses, according to Mrs. F. H. Vander- 
lip and Mrs. Mitchell, officers of the 
League of Women Voters, who worked 
valiantly for the bill. In making a State 
health survey in the interests of the 
bill, League members found that farm 
women constantly spoke of their need 
for pre-natal care. 


A Fair Chance for Mothers and Babies 

“Every so often, when we were ask- 
ing for signatures to our list of those 
in favor of the bill, some one would say 
‘Do you want Aunt Ella to sign? She’s 
been bedridden since her baby was 
born.’” said Mrs, Mitchell. “We would 
answer that indeed, we did want Aunt 
Ella’s signature. We wished that we 
could have indicated in some special way 
the names of the many women who 
suffered permanent ill health or whose 
children died or were not strong be- 
cause the mother did not have a fair 
chance. It does not force a woman to 
have pre-natal care, but the woman who 
wants to bear her child under healthy, 
normal conditions, may have it for the 
asking.” 

Difficulty in dbtaining skilled doctors 
and nurses was reported by Dr. Nichols 
as the main reason for the slow prog- 
ress of the State Department in getting 


the work under way. He said that the 
demonstrations given by a visiting 
nurse far outweigh printed instructions, 
and that such nurses had to be trained 
for their special sort of work. He re- 
ported that local doctors were eager to 
have the benefit of advice from and 
conference with specialists, and said 
that the department welcomed calls for 
cooperation and would answer them as 
quickly and as liberally as_ possible. 
The Federal fund is entirely in the 
hands of the State Department to ad- 
minister. 


WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE 


Before I was married, I had planned 
on all new furniture for our home, 
but family finances altered the case. 
Husband’s mother gave us part of our 
furniture and my grandmother con- 
tributed the rest. But since I’ve ren- 
ovated everything in the house, I don’t 
feel a bit ashamed now when my old 
school friends drop in to call. 

When we first moved into our little 
home, the floors and the wood-work in 
each of the four rooms were painted a 
sickly yellow and the wall papers were 
of so many colored hues that they 
fairly shouted at you. 

When we decided to renovate, I be- 
gan with the kitchen. It is 9x 12, and 
had only one outside door, facing the 
south, and one small window facing 
the west. 


Windows Improve the Kitchen 


I placed two medium sized windows 
on each side of the door on the south, 
and substituted two larger ones for the 
small west one. Husband balked at the 
idea of an all-white kitchen, but he gave 
in at last. The wood-work, shelves, 
table and cupboards are all enamelled 
in white. The walls are covered with a 
blue and white checked oilcloth paper 
that is easily kept clean. 

I had an old linoleum rug that had 
once been blue and white and was still 
in fairly good condition. I gave it two 
coats of delft blue paint and had a nice 
looking rug. 

All my life, I planned on a sink and 
hot and cold water in the kitchen. So 
I finally came to the conclusion that 
I’d dig down into the bank account and 
have my ideal kitchen. So we pur- 
chased a pneumatic. hand power pump 
and had it placed in the smokehouse. 
It pumps all the water right into the 
house from the well and only cost us 
$52.75. 


The hot water boiler, that is heated 
by the kitchen range, cost $24.75. The 
wash bow! and sink for the kitchen 
were all white enamel, and the sink has 
double drain boards. 

The sink cost $40.95 with all fittings 
and the wash bowl, $12.45. Husband 
did all the carpenter and plumbing 
work himself, thereby saving 80 cents 
on the hour. 


Paint Goes a Long Way 


The living-dining room was painted 
all in white too, and I put a blue and 
white rag rug down on the floor. The 
walls were papered with a pretty sub- 
dued design in grey. 

The table and chairs were all white 
(the table was a small kitchen table), 
and were stenciled with tiny borders of 
blue thistle and pink rose design. For 
the windows I used pretty cretonne. 

The smaller of the two bedrooms is 
just large enough to hold a bed, dresser 
and a chair. The wood-work here 
was all in white, and the curtains were 
made of grey and pink cretonne. A 
small chiffonier, a four poster bed and 
a small rocker were finished in silver 
grey. I placed a small mirror over 
the chiffonier and a grey and pink 
cretonne cushion in the rocker. The 
wall paper was grey. 

My own room was all blue, the fur- 
niture being painted a soft shade of 
blue. It was stenciled with a tiny pink 
rose design. A blue and pink rag rug 
is on the floor. 

The walls were papered with a quiet 
paper. Where dresser and table scarfs, 
were necessary, I made them out of the 
cretonne. 

The entire cost of our renovation was 
$175. The hot and cold water supply 
— alone cost $140.—A FARMER’S 

/IFE. 


FOR NEXT WINTER’S MENUS 

Now is the time to begin the planning 
of the vegetable course for next win- 
ter’s meals. Why? Because now is 
the time to plan the garden, and while 
planning your garden allow an extra 
row of peas, wax beans, beets and 
tomatoes (if you do not have a large 
tomato patch) for home canning. I 
prefer the first lot of peas, wax beans 
and beets for this, for not only are 
they better flavored, but the ground 
can then be planted in sugar corn for 
early fall canning. Country Gentle- 
man and Shoe Peg are both very good 
varieties of sugar corn for canning; 





DESIGN FOR A SCARF 














ERE is an embroidery design which is equally effective for a sofa pillow or 
It is simple to do, requiring only three easy stitches—the out- 
Yet the design is so arranged 


table scarf. 


line stitch, the “lazy daisy” and the french knot. 





END OR SOFA PILLOW 

















that by combining your colors cleverly you can get a very artistic effect. 


Tan linen, worked in dark brown heavy twist silk for all but the french knots 
which are worked in a golden yellow, is smart. 


green and golden yellow. 


A transfer pattern for this design, in size 12 by 16 inches will be sent upon 
Address your order to the Handicraft Department 


receipt of 12c in stamps. 
and ask for E 12. 


So is black satin, using dark 


and Golden Bantam is excellent for 
canning on the cob. 


The hardy greens are better for 


winter if you have a good place to keep 
them in, where they will not have to be 
disturbed to make room for something 
else; but it is nice to have a few jars 
of canned greens for emergency if it 
should be too stormy to get the other, 
And though dried lima beans are good 
soaked over night and boiled with a 
piece of meat, canned green beans are 
nicer. 

I prefer the “Conservo Cooker” to 
other makes of canning apparatus, ag 
not only—to me—is it easier and 
quicker, but the fruit and vegetables 
retain more of the natural flavors. 

I now have on hand enough canned 
vegetables to last till the fresh vege 
tables come on, because my husband 
plants as many for canning purposes ag 
he does for use during the season; we 
both gather the ones for canning and 
prepare them, and I do the canning, 
And because of our joint work we have 
from two, three or four vegetables on 
our dinner table every day through. 
out the year.—CATHERINE R. Groves, 


THE JARS ON YOUR SHELVES 


How many cans of fruit and vege 
tables will the average family use? 
The Department of State Economics 
at the State College at Ithaca sug. 
gests the following quantities to last 
for one year: For a family of five, 
80 quarts of tomatoes, 100 quarts of 
green vegetables, 60 quarts of starchy 
vegetables, 250 quarts: of fruits and 
40 quarts of conserves and jellies. 

Because of the presence of cer- 
tain necessary vitamins, tomatoes are 
provided in quantity, but the use of 
oranges at certain seasons of the year 
may somewhat decrease the amount of 
tomatoes used. The amount of vege 
tables stored may also affect the quan- 
tity of green vegetables in cans. 


The Brown Mouse 
(Continued from page 527) 


want to nominate you for a_ second 
term. If we go to convention without 
your home delegation it would weaken 
you, and if we nominate you, every 
piece of trouble like this cuts down 
your wote. You ought to line him up 
and have him do right.” 

“But he is so funny,” said Jennie. 

“He likes you,” said Haakon, “You 
can line him up.” 

Jennie blushed. 

“But if I cannot line him up?” 

“T tank,” said Haakon, “if you can’t 
line him up, you will have a chance to 
rewoke his certificate when you take 
office.” 

So Jim Irwin was to be crushed like 
an insect. Jennie dimly sensed the 
tragedy of it, but very dimly. Mainly 
she thought of Mr. Peterson’s sug- 
gestion as to “lining up” Jim Irwin as 
thoroughly sensible. She ‘could not 
help feeling a little resentment at Jim 
for following his own fads and fancies 
so far. The idea that there could be 
anything fundamentally sane in _ his 
overturning of the old and tried school 
methods, under which both he and she 
had been educated, was absurd to 
Jennie. To be sure, everybody had al- 
ways favored “more practical educa- 
tion,” and Jim’s farm arithmetic, farm 
physiology, farm reading and writing, 
cow-testing exercises, seed analysis, 
corn clubs and the tomato, poultry and 
pig clubs he proposed to have in opera- 
tion the next summer, seemed highly 
practical; but to Jennie’s mind, the 
fact that they introduced dissension in 
the neighborhood and promised to 
make her official life vexatious, seemed 
ample proof that Jim’s work was VISs- 
ionary and impractical, Poor Jennie 
was’ not aware of the fact that new 
truth always comes bringing, not peace 
to mankind, but a sword. ; 

“Father,” said she that night, “let’s 
have a little Christmas party.” 

“All right,” said the colonel. “Whom 
shall we invite?” 

“Don’t laugh,” said she. “I want to 
invite Jim Irwin and his mother, and 
nobody else.” 

Continued next week) 
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RS. POWELL of Glen Head, Long 
Island, who wrote the Farmers’ 

Week Pageant, you know—” 

Of course Mrs. Powell was a very 
pular and well-known woman in New 
fork State farm affairs before the first 
performance of her work at Syracuse, 
yt ever since then she has been known 
largely as “the author of the pageant” 
and anyone mentioning her name is 
mre to speak of that really noteworthy 
iece of writing. 

The pageant, with its sound knowl- 
dge of farm life and problems and its 
frongly optimistic philosophy, was in 
itself an introduction to the woman 
sho wrote it. But Mrs. Rowell is the 
wrt of person who is so vitally and 
genuinely interesting in everything and 
erybody else that it was perhaps just 
a well to have a 
ttle idea of her 
work before meet- 
ig her. Otherwise 
te might never 
lave thought that 
subject important 
mough to get 
ground to! 

Mrs. Powell’ 

atest charm—and 
we has many—is 
yrhaps her beam- 
mg smile. When 
the train pulled in 
® the little Glen 
Head station, down 
m Long Island, she 
tood smiling a wel- 
ome on the plat- 
frm and when the 
tty bound train 
ulled out some 

rs later, the last 
Mpression was of 
kr cheerful wave 
md smile as_ she 
mw her guest safely 
m board and start- 
“to turn the little 
@r around towards 
bme again. 


Mrs. 
beloved woman, 





G. Thomas Powell is a much 
not only in her 
own community of Glen Head, 
Long Island, but all through the 


“She Wrote the Pageant, 


A Visit to Mrs. G. Thomas Powell — Ideas For 


By GABRIELLE ELLIOT 
you?’ That would boost the price to 
$100. 

“However, after amusing ourselves 
thus, truth conquered. I sat down and 
wrote the lady a prompt reply. I told 
her that we were not especially attached 
to the bell and would be glad to sell it at 
a fair figure. But, I added, it might 
save trouble if she simply got another 
like it, direct from Sears-Roebuck. That 
was where we had bought ours, about 
six months before, and the cost was 
$3.67 plus freight. No, she never an- 
swered my letter—or came for the bell.” 

A different kind of neighbor, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Powell, but one in whom 
there are many possibilities for develop- 
ment, is the immigrant farmer who 
has recently settled 
in such large num- 
bers on the Island. 
As we drove to the 
station, the road 
swarmed with 
youngsters just out 
of school, and all 
apparently, mem- 
bers of the suicide 
club and willing to 
meet their end at 
that moment. Mrs. 
Powell, however, 
managed to avoid 
them neatly, and 
even had time to 
beam in her mother- 
ly way upon the 
small impeders of 
traffic. She had an 
eye for the cunning 
ones and the path- 
etic ones alike, and 
pointed out an in- 
dustrious Polish 
housewife valiantly 
painting her house. 
“She has the right 
idea,” said Mrs. 
Powell approvingly. 

Then the talk 


a Setuens, - State. She is an enthusiastic at- —— oe y ag 
podby came are tendant upon the annual Farm- a = that this 
-time visit, dur- ers’ week at Ithaca, and many ons no means 
ig which we rocked who do not know her personally her sation effort 
Md gossiped in the feel as though they did, because Another pageant, 

front room, talk- they have seen her and heard her written for eOld 
me about every- speak at the conferences there Home Week” at 


ing under the sun. 
‘cording to Mrs. Powell, who is not a 
Mtive-born Long Islander, Nassau 
feunty is a pretty nice place to live, 
ul the big comfortable house, the wide 
bds stretching out behind it and the 
lng of the sea-air which drifts in no 
atter how far inland a Long Island 
frm may be, all seemed to confirm her 
ther belief. 

‘The population of the Island is con- 
Mantly shifting, however,” said Mrs. 
Powell. “Recently something very amus- 
tg happened, which certainly made us 

llike the oldest inhabitants. 

“At the back of the house we have a 


ud but useful dinner bell with which 
ltall Mr. Powell when meai time comes 
fond. It isn’t especially handsome— 


Mleast in our eyes—but it serves its 
Pirpose. 

“A little while ago, a liveried chauf- 
tir left at my door a note from one of 

te big estates which now lie all about 

_ The letter, written on crested 
Mationery, in a very dashing handwrit- 
mg, said that the lady of the estate 
cs admired the quaint old bell which 
ping behind our house and that she 
ped we would not be hurt by her re- 
mest that we sell it to her. Under- 
nding how we must cherish it, she 
Mid, she would be willing to pay almost 
ything for the privilege of owning 
Mis beautiful antique.” 

rs. Powell paused and chuckled 
stiniscently. Her sense of humor is 
keen and she evidently got much 

Mjoyment from the experience. 


Wigin of “The Quaint Old Dinner 
Bell”’ 


“Well, we called a family council. My 
sand) suggested that we ask her $75 
MM that then, just as the bargain was 
concluded, our little golden haired 
ighter should run in, burst into tears 
fsay, ‘Oh you’re not going to sell dear 
t-grandfather’s dinner bell are 





; 











Port Byron had pre- 
ceded it, and, indeed, she had always 
liked to write. 


The Lifelong Desire to be a Writer 


“It was my great dream as a girl,” 
confessed Mrs. Powell, “but I never 
thought I should actually achieve even 
a small portion of fame. When the 
pageant went so well at Syracuse, and 
was repeated successfully at Ithaca, 
during Farmers’ Week, I certainly felt 
amply repaid for any work it may 
have meant in writing and staging it— 
that was all a labor of love, anyhow. 
And it seemed to me that much of the 
credit should have gone to Jared Van 
Wagenen, Jr., and all the other par- 
ticipants, who prepared their roles so 
carefully and were so fine in them.” 

The Port Byron celebration, it came 
out, centered largely in the historical 
pageant which Mrs. Powell wrote and 
which enlisted the services of all ages 
in its many picturesque scenes. Last 
July was the 50th anniversary of the 
founding of the Port Byron Academy, 
of which Mrs. Powell was a graduate, 
and the school was made the center of 
all the celebration. The population of 
this historic village was swelled from 
1,100 to 6,000 on the evening of the 
pageant, and the realistic Indian and 
pioneer scenes were especially popular 
with the descendants of the original set- 
tlers in both the cast and the audience. 

At dinner—as bountiful and gener- 
ous a meal as one would expect from 
such a hostess—Mr. Powell joined the 
group, and the talk turned to the two 
daughters, absent at school, the family 
music, which was suggested by the 
presence of a piano and violin stand, 
and the unsuspected state of house- 
cleaning which, Mrs. Powell solemnly 
stated, ha upset the house from top to 
bottom. Its effects were quite unnoticed 
in the airy, comfortable downstairs 
rooms however, and when the guest de- 


You Know” 


the Home Dressmaker 


parted it was with great admiration 
for the woman who could so cheerfully 
welcome company to a home in the 
throes of the spring seizuré and who 
was so mistress of herself that she 
could sit down for a good, long, neigh- 
borly chat unconcerned by the goings-on 
of painters and plasterers over her head. 


THE CORDED FINISH 


There is nothing that gives a taffeta, 
satin or wool dress a more tailored 
effect than to finish it with cording. 
The neck, armholes (if the sleeves are 
set into an underwaist), waist line (if 
the waist is the long effect), the tunic 
or side panels—all can be finished 
nicely this way. If the method ex- 
plained herein is carefully followed 
there should be no trouble in cording 
correctly. 

First, cut bias pieces 1% inches wide, 
sew together and press. Now hem one 
side flat, sew on where cording is de- 
sired just as you would sew on a fac- 
ing. Turn seam back toward the dress 
and smooth down or press, put the cord 
next the seam and turn facing over 
the cord and draw facing tightly. Hold 
smoothiy, for the cording cannot be 
pressed, With a double silk thread 
back-stitch the cording, being careful 
to take the shorter stitches on top and 
the longer ones underneath, as the 
stitches on top shouldn’t show. 

I find this the easiest and best way 
of cording.—BILLIE HUGHEs. 


TWO PRETTY SUMMER DRESSES 


ERE is the ideal every-day dress 

—comfortable, easily made and 
laundered and withal attractive look- 
ing. The touch 
of trimming re- 
lieves its  sim- 
plicity. Notice 
how economical 
this is of ma* 
terial. 


No. 1719 comes 
in sizes 16 years, 
36, 40-inches bust 
measure; size 36 
requires 3 yards 
of 36-inch ma- 
terial with % 
yard of 36-inch 
contrasting ma- 
terial. Price, 12c. 


Just the fea- 
tures for which 
the stout woman 
looks are con- 
tained in this 
{ style. The length- 
kK) /779 ening panels, long 
w front lines and 

full sleeves all 
make ,it becoming to the heavy figure. 

Ne. 1677 comes in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46 and 48- 
inches bust meas- 
ure. 4% yards of 
40-inch material 
with % yard of 20- 
inch contrasting 
material will be 
required for size 
36. Price, 12c. 


To Order: 
Write name, ad- 
dress, pattern 
numbers and 
sizes clearly; en- 
close correct 
amount; send to 
Pattern Depart- 
ment, American 
Agriculturist, 461 
Fourth Ave., New 
York City. Don’t 
forget to add 10c 
for the summer 
catalogue. It is 
a mine of ideas, 
and tells you what 
clothes you need 
as well as how to make them. 














Better spring tonic is found in plenty 
of eggs, milk and greens than ever 
came from a bottle. 











A Modern Bathroom, $60 


The Juat one of our wonderful bargains, Set com- 

e prises a 4, 444 or & foot tron enameled roll rim 

“Pride”’ bath tub, one 19 inch roll rim enameled flat- 

back lavatory, and « syphon action, wash 

down water closet with porcelain tank and 

S d f oak post hinge seat; all china index faucets, 

en or nickel-plated traps,and all nickel-platedheavy 
Catalog 40 


Gttings. 7M. SBIDBNSERG CO, ng. 
254 W. 348t. Ber N. 


toyou Free 


for 30 days woyen on approval, 
Choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes 
et famous Ranger Bic yeles, Express 
id, at Factory Prices. 


Tth avd oth Aves, 














[]RAISE SILVER FOXES 


Capital unnecessary, $5 or more a 
month will give you some highest- 
quelity breeders. Investigate NOW 
ourplan of unequaled co-operation. 
SILVERPLUME FOXES, Inc. 
|Box B-37, Keeseville, N. Y. 
VEGETABLE PLANTS ( jauligows or, Cabbage, 
S gasses sSprouts, 
elery, Tomato, Sweet 


Potato, Kale, Egg Plant, Pepper po meen 


WER PLA Delphinium, Foxglove, 


Poppy, Columbine, Aster, 
Pansy, Salvia, Zinnia, Ver- 

bena and other perennial and annual flower plants. 
BERRY PLANTS Strawberry plants for August and 
fall planting: pot-grown He caneee 
slants that will bear fruit next.«ummer, = rry 
Jlackberry, Gooseberry, Currant, Grape eB ., or fall 
HAMPTON BAYS, N. Y. 




















planting. Roses, Shrubs. Catalogue free. 
HARRY D. SQUIRES, 











1400 F ruit Trees on 


128-acre Farm with Growing Crops. Horses, cow, brood 
sow, 100 poultry, vehicles; on improved road at edge vil- 
iage; city markets; 90 acres rich level bottomland for 
variety choice crops, 25-cow, brook-watered pasture. esti- 
mated 800 cords wood, 1400 apple trees, 50 pears, grapes, 
berries; good 2-story, 7-room house, porches, 60-ft. barn, 
garage, poultry houses. To settle now $6,500 takes all, 
less than half cash. Details page 87 Illus. Catalog Bar- 
gains—many States. Copy free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 


150K Nassau Street, New York City. 
5 000 0 CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER, 
? ’ BRUSSELS SPROUTS, CELERY PLANTS 


CABBAGE (All Varieties)..... $1.75 per 1000; 5000, § 8.00 

CAULIFLOWER (Snowball).. $4.50 per 1000; 5000, $20.00 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS.......... $2.50 per 1000; 5000, $12.00 

CELERY (All Varieties). ...... $3.00 per 1000; 5000, $12.00 
Cash with order. Send for list of all Planta 

PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Drawer 269, MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


EQUIPPED DAIRY FARM 


Large barn with 16 stanchions ; arn: four hen 
brooder house; granary and ice tog i. room boarding house. 
5 minutes’ walk to post office, stores, churches and high school. 
Terms. W. D. UTTER, Agent for Greene and Albany 
County Real Estate, GREENVILLE, N. ¥ 

struction book and 


PATENTS jeecion hook 


blank. Send sketch or model for personal opinion. 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Law- 
yer, 94 Southern Building, W ashington, D. C. 








WITH VILLAGE 
MILK ROUTE 








Write today for free in. 








Note how 
FLEXIBLE / 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 
STREET 


HERSCHEL H. JONES 


N the New York wholesale produce 

market section, the core of which 

“Washington Street,” or “the Street,” 
as it is sometimes called to distinguish 
it from “the docks,” conditions are al- 
ways changing. 

Cucumbers which had been quite 
searce and bringing as high as $6 to $7 
per bushel basket, suddenly fell to $3.50 
to $4 for the top quality and as low as 
$1 per basket for ordinary. On Tues- 
day morning there were 50 carloads 
in the market, mostly from South 
Carolina. 

New-crop Southern potatoes were in 
the heaviest receipts of the season on 
June 14, South Carolina Cobblers 
No. 1 brought from $5.50 to $6 per 
cloth-top barrel. Old crop white pota- 
toes found practically no market unless 
fancy. Not enough sales of State pota- 
toes to establish a market. 

New Jersey white cabbage began to 
arrive in the market. The first ship- 
ment brought $1.75 to $2 per hamper of 
about 40 lbs. Crates of about 100-lbs. 
brought $3.25 to $3.50. Virginia cab- 
bage was plentiful and declined to 
$1 to $2.25 per crate. 

Green corn from Louisiana made its 
first appearance and sold readily at $6 
to $6.50 per barrel of 8 to 10 dozen 
ears. 

A few small lots of cherries were re 
ceived from Hudson River Valley. De- 
mand only fair. The market is heavily 
supplied with California cherries. 
Prices, per quart, various red sweet 


varieties, 5 @ 20c; red sour, 14 @ 15c. 


Four-quart baskets of early sweet vari- 
eties varied in price during the week 
from 75e to $1.25. New Jersey red 


sours in 12-qt. baskets sold at $1.75 to 


$2.25. It is reported that there is an 


unusually good crop of cherries this 


season in the Hudson River Valley. 


STRAWBERRIES UNCERTAIN 


Fancy strawberries continued to be 
in active demand, but the market for 
ordinary quality was irregular and dull 
most of last week. Hudson River Val- 
ley and Long Island supplies increas- 
ing, and bringing highest prices. A 
few sales were made wholesale last 
week at 30 to 35c qt. for fancy. On 
June 14, Delaware and Marylands sold 
at 10 to 20c and Jerseys 10 to 25c, 
mostly 15 to 20c. Carloads of straw- 
berries were received during the week 
from Tennessee, Kentucky, Oklahoma 
and Missouri, and because of ordinary 
quality sold at much lower prices than 


those from nearby sections. 


LETTUCE FINDS WEAK MARKET 


Receipts of lettuce from Orange 
County, N. Y., increased, but much of 
it was of small size and not well headed. 
The demand was limited. Abundant 
supplies from Long Island and other 
sections caused a weak market. Orange 
County lettuce sold mostly at 75c to $1 
per crate, with a few sales of fancy at 
$1.12% to $1.35 and poor as low as 50c. 

Long Island lettuce, romaine and 
spinach were plentiful and the market 
for them was dull. Wholesale prices in 
the farmers’ markets were: Lettuce, 
best, per crate (32 quarts), 75c @ $1; 
romaine, per crate, 50 @75c; spinach, 


per crate, 50 @ 75c; fancy, $1. 


The first green peas of the season 
from Long Island sold at $3.50 per bu. 
bag in the farmers’ markets last week. 


BUFFALO VEGETABLE MARKET 


Homegrown vegetables in Buffalo 
market were limited to ASPARAGUS, 
which sold last week at $1 to $1.15 per 
doz. %-lb,. bunches; CUCUMBERS, 75c 
@$1.25 box; PARSLEY, 40 @ 50c per 
doz. me bunches; RADISHES, 20 @ 
30c per doz, bunches; RHUBARB, 20 
@ 30c per doz. bunches; SPINACH, 30 


@ 50c per bu. 
BUNCHED STUFF SELLS WELL 


In the farmers’ markets in New York 
nearby growers found a fairly active 
demand for bunched vegetables. Fol- 
lowing prices represent wholesale sales 
of farmers to retailers and jobbers: 
BEETS—Per bunch, best, 7 @ &c; 
small, 5 @ 6c. CARROTS—Per bunch, 
best, 5 @ 6c; fancy, large stock, 7c; 
small. 4e KOHLRABIES—Per bunch, 


Per bunch, new crop, 


EGG MARKET CONTINUES POOR 
small percentage of 
by eggs received direct from producers 
f ra fancy light yolk quality. 
best nearby white 


sold wholesale within 


Poor quality still lower, with some even 


at prices of fresh gathered firsts. 
graded to uniform high quality moved 
of last week at top prices of 38 to 40c. 
nearby sections brought relatively high 


, with extra fancy 
browns quoted at 36 to 37c. 


Jersey hennery 


Aeccumulations 


ceipts of butter in the first three days 
of last week were about 11,000 tubs 
greater than in the same period in the 
week previous. 

The active offering of foreign butter 
in the New York market is undoubtedly 
having considerable effect in holding 
down price levels. Over 20,000 casks 
of Danish butter are reported to have 
been purchased by ‘New York mer- 
chants for shipment within a month. 
Holland has shipped 500 casks of un- 
salted butter so far and other ship- 
ments are in transit. We are begin 
ning to get a little butter from Argen- 
tine. The Baltic countries are inquir- 
ing as to possible outlet for their sur- 
plus production of butter here this 
year, 


CHEESE HOLDS STEADY 


State whole milk flats, fresh, average 
run, 24% @ 25c per Ib., flats, held, aver- 
age run, 28 @ 28 %ce. 


SMALL BROILERS NOT WANTED 


The market for broilers continues 
active. Large size colored stock and 
large leghorns are in good demand. 
The supply of white leghorn broilers is 
increasing, however, and the general 
run of leghorns sold at 40c lb. The 








Quotations From Eastern Markets 
The following are the prices 
eastern farmers sold on June 14: 


Eges, Nearbys (cents per dozen) 


first to @xtra firsts 
Gathe red brown Ss aad andl colors. 


Butter (cents per mah 


Hay and Straw, 


cy light clover mixed 


Live Poultry, Express I Lots » Connie per lb.) 


Broilers, colored fancy 
Live Stock (cents per pound) 


Bulls, common to good.. 


Sheep, common to good ewes... 


at which farm products of special interest to 
New York Buffalo Phila 
extras... iS @ 40 “<* *#eenee 
ese 16 @3T © e6eé6e6 
;O@M32 27 @ 28 28 
28@29 . 24% @25 
Seares, ewasiscae  ~€édeees 
2644 @ 27% ‘ 
seees 33 @35 
29 @ 32 26Q@2T —s—s acces 
ee eeeeeeeees 25 @28 eeaane 
8% @39% Sea «“6se60 
38% @38's 10@41 391, 
IR@M3R% 39@40 
et i ath an 37@37% SS2@S3G 3 cevces 
Large Bales (per ton) U.S.Grades Old Grade Standards 
cooce $25 @27 $20@21 $21 @22 
VT TTT TTT TT 23@24 eoes 19@20 
coeeee 15 @ 20 TTT 6sseen 
26@27 06ee6 19@22 
or @8=—Sooeeeeee06060UC OHO 
osewee 10 15 
24 24@25 20@23 
cceece ee 23@24 os 
euees $H@50 15 43 @60 
30@ 40 38 30@45 
91%, @11! ee 
@4'., $@5% nee 
TUTE TIPELELTTTTTT 10@14 12@17 Te TTT 
cere ececceses 24% @4's ;@5 
oe FOS SES CES SEE EHS COS OCROSS 1@7% 6@7% 























this time last year, rand the market gen- 


buyers are now 
only in prices much lower en previ- 
Total receipts in first three days 
greater than in same period the week 
the production is falling off in some 
sections due to hot weather. 

As the weather gets hotter, especial 
promptly to market. Pending shipment 
eges should be kept only in a cool, 


DAIRY PRODUCTS FIRM 
Wholesale prices on butter were only 


Buyers for cold storage have 
a tendency to hold off purchasing in 
anticipation of somewhat lower prices. 
The present prices, however, are lower 
than was expected a few weeks ago, 
been a fairly steady 
movement into storage. C 1 
sold chiefly at 38% @ 
although the top quotation on 


storage butter on hand in New York 
i June 14 was 
same date last year. The total quan- 
tity on hand in the four 
kets of the country, however, was about 
4,000,000 lbs. short of last year. 


very small broilers are not wanted, 
however, and bring only 25 @ 35c Ib. 


Following were wholesale prices on 
other broilers, June 14: Colored, large, 
50; colored, small, 45c; white leghorn, 


fancy, large, 42c. 


Rabbits, live brought 25c Ib.; old 


roosters, 12c Ib. 
DRESSED CALF SUPPLY LIGHT 


Receipts of country dressed veal 
calves were light last week, but trad- 
ing was slow and really choice calves 
were in very small proportion. Dressed 
calves of coarse quality but of good 
weight sold slowly at unsatisfactory 
prices with sales toward the last of 
the week chiefly at 14 to 15c per Ib. 
Dressed lambs are still arriving in 
small quantity with light demand and 
sales mainly at $3 to 8 per carcass. 

Demand was fairly good for live 
calves and prices were steady. Prime 
veals were in greatest demand and 
sold at $12.25 to 12.50 toward the end 
of the week. Some fairly good lots 


of live calves sold at $11.50 to 12. 


HAY MARKET SLIGHTLY BETTER 


Because of light receipts of hay, 
market at New York advanced and 
held firm last week, although trade was 
not very active. Considerable hay is 
now coming in by Catskill boats, mostly 
of low grades and some sales of ship- 
ping or No. 4 were down to $20 per 
ton. No. 1 timothy is very scarce and 
could be quite readily sold at $28. No. 


2 is also firm. 


Brooklyn markets are not quite as 


active or low grades of hay as Many 
hattan points. 


The prospect for the hay crop this 


season continues rather unfavorable 
in the East. It is impossible, however, 
to be certain of a hay shortage because 
of conditions this. early in the season, 


CASH GRAIN QUOTATIONS 
Cash grain quotations June 15 wer 


as follows: 


New York: Corn, No. 2 yellow, $1.02; 


No. 2 mixed, $1.01%; No. 2 whi 
$1.02; oats, No. 2 white, 55c; wil 
white, 53 @53%c; ordinary white 
clipped, 53 @ 54'ec. 


Chicago: Wheat, No. 2 hard, $1.13%; 


corn, No, 2, white, 84 @ 84%c; No. i 
yellow, 84%c; No. 2 yellow, 84% 

84%4c; No. 3, 84c; oats, No. 2 white, 44 
@ 45%c; No. 3 white, 43 @ 45c; No.4 
white, 43c; rye, 73c; barley, 62 @ 64¢ 


WOOL MARKET UNCHANGED 
There was no change in the whole 


sale prices on wool last week. The 
market was slow. New York State 
fleece wool, unwashed, sold per Ib. at: 
fine, 50 @5lc, % blood, 54 @ 55c, & 
blood, 54 @ 55c, \% blood, 52 @ 58¢; 
low, 4 blood combings, 45 @ 47c; com 
mon and grade, 36 @ 38c. Farmer's 
lamb skins, 70c each; packer’s lamb 
skins, $1.19 each. 


NO MARKET FOR BEANS 
There was practically no trading in 


dry beans in the New York market 
last week, and quoted prices continued 
as follows: Domestic, Marrow, choice 
$10.75 @ 11, fair, $10.25 @ 10.50; pea, 
choice, $7.75 @8; fair, $7.25 @ 7.50; 
medium, $8; small white, $7.25 @ 7.50; 
red kidney choice, $8.15 @ 8.25; fair, 
$8; white kidney choice, $9; fair, $8.50 
@ 8.75. 


OSWEGO BERRY CROP LATE 


The strawberry crop will be later in 


this county than in many years, accord 
ing to several growers. Early berries 
are now coming into blossom, and with 
ordinary warm weather it is not eX 
pected that many berries will move @ 
market before the third week in June 
Blossoms were injured to some extent 
by frosts in the latter part of May. 
The fact that the plants were so ba 
ward saved many from more serious 
damage. C herries suffered consider 
with the frost. According to F. 
Bond, fruit specialist of the county, @ 
count of Montmorency cherries show 
that 65 per cent of the buds were d 
The amount ranged all the way fro 
20 per cent in some orchards up, to $ 
per cent in others. Thus far no dat 
age is apparent in pear or apple orel 
ards, although the heavy frost was @ 
perienced when they were in bull bloa 






















With This FLAG 
Low- Ever) 
Priced Acre 
Tool Pay 


DITCH — DRAIN — TERRACE 

























Cuts ve dite, to nf, 
cleans old ditches eo 
terraces a5 steel 


reversible. Horse or tractor drawn. 
OWENSBORO DITCHER & enaeeR 'C0.,ta8s 
Box 252 Owensboro, Ky. Send for Free Book 




















Lal E AV E a Is your awn horse affil 
Use 2 large cans. Cost 

Money back if not satisfactory 
ONE can at $1.25 often sufficient. in powder form® 


Most for cost N EWTO Nn’S 


4 veterinary’s compound & 
Y= Horses, Cattle and F 

Heaves, Coughs, Dist 

. Indigestion. Worm ot 
Conditioner. At dea 

30 years’ sale = hy parcel post 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohie 
























Farmers Supplied with 


STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
FOR HAY AND STRAW BALING, ETC. 
Quality Guaranteed 


H. P. & H. F. WILSON CO. 
520 Washington St. NEW YOR® 






























SHIP YOUR EGG 


WHITE AND BROWN 4% 


To R. BRENNER & SO 
Bonded Commission Merchants ~ 


358 Greenwich St., New York 
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BABY CHICKS 











tor Check in full remittance. 


Flemington Famous Chicks! 


We are going to offer as A SPECIAL! 25,000 
Day-Olds, from our selected matings, for 
June Delivery 


7 Per 100 Per 3 Per 3 
5. C. W. Leghorns $10.50 $5.50 $3.00 
Barred Rocks....... 15.00 8.00 4.50 
i. 0, csessae 16.00 8.50 5.00 
We guarantee 100% live arrival, full count. 
Parcel post paid. Order at once; don't delay 


and be disappointed at such low prices for 
SELECTED STOCK. Send P.O. Money Order 


FLEMINGTON POULTRY FARMS & HATCHERY 





Box 422, FLEMINGTON, N. J. 








- BABY CHICKS © 


Hatched from strong and vigorous 
- northern raised flocks of English 
White Leghorns and Anconas bred 
for high egg production. We guar- 
antee 109°. live chicks on arrival 
Postage PAID. Prices reasonable. 
Instructive Catalog and prices free on request 


QUALITY HATCHERY, Box B, Zeeland, Mich. 


TIFFANY’ ICKS 


SUPERIOR CHICKS 
Silver Laced Wyandottes. White and Barred Rocks 
and R 8 








THAT LIVE 
I. Red 


Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner DUCKLINGS 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, BR. No. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 


DAY-OLD CHICKS 


Bef Leghorns, 13c each 
wrival guaranteed 





White and Brown 
Leghorns, 10¢ each 

Black Minorcas, I4c each. 100% live 
ECLIPSE FARMS, SELINSGROVE, PA. 























CATTLE BREEDERS 





FOR SALE 


SUERNSEYS——HOLSTEINS 


Otsego Co. has 820 herds of cattle 
tuberculin tested and under Federal 


supervision, from which we purchase | 


tur supply. 
We endeavor to have on hand 50 head 
w high-grade, high-producing cattle. 


lindsdale Farm, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


OLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 


Sons of 
/DUTCHLAND COLANTHA SIR INKA 


FISHKILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr., 
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HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


mality to select from ress 


AF. SAUNDERS, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Two car loads high-class grade springers. The 
that please. One car load registered females. 
Well bred, .strictly high-class. 
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very 





Mice bulls. J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 





r Sale—Jersey Heifer Calves 


d by Kissel Manor's Oxford Sultan 193397, 








Acre 


high class dams. PRICE AND PARTICULARS 


- RUMSONHILL FARM, RUMSON, N. J. 
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| _HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 





RACE 
‘oan 


ws 


tne & 
re Book 


Free 






















h and close by large and heavy producers. 
bred registered Holsteins all ages: your | 
inquiry will receive our best attention. 

croft Farm McGRAW New York 


HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES $15 
+ registered bull and heifer calves; $25 up; registered 
ready for service, and cows. Address 


SPOT FARM. TULLY. WN. Y. 
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SWINE ‘BREEDERS 


PIGS FOR SALE 


Qhesteor and Yorkshire cross, Berkshire and Yorkshire 

6 to 7 weeks old, $6.00 each. 8 to 9 weeks old, 

MB each. 
Duroc and Berkshire cross. 

Meks old, $7.00 each. 

Pare Bred Yorkshires, 6 to 8 weeks old, $8.00 each. All 











Fine feeders, 8 to 10 


0. K. in every way. Shipped €. O. D. on approval 


HLH. SPOONER, WALTHAM, MASS. 
PIGS FOR SALE 


shire and Chester White Cross, and Chester and 
rkshii e Cross, all large, growthy pigs: 6 to 7 wevks old, 
each: 7 to 8 weeks old, $6 each; 8 to 9 weeks old. 
tach. 15 Pure Bred Yorkshire Sows, 7 to 8 weeks, $7 
5 20 Pure Chest-r White Pigs, 6to 7 weeks old, $7 each, 










‘ 
M40 Berkshire and Duroc Cross, 8 to 9 weeks old, $6.50 


These are all good pigs, bred from the best of stock. 
pip any part of the above lots to you on approval, 


ER LUX, 388 Salem 8t., Woburn, Mass. Tel. 86 
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RGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


champion breeding. Largest herd in America. Free booklet. 
eT NOING Box 10 DUNDEE, N.Y. 


\ AND CHESTER WHITE PTGS, | 
ISTERED 0. L E. P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE, NX. '. 
SW 5 
{ 










Puro. Bred © Theater W hite Boars. big ty pe 
UNIQUE FARM, Meivina, 
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Several registered | 


bred from Big Type stock; each feeders; fast growers | 


HE village of 
Accord is the cen- 
|ter of a successful poultry community 
| in Ulster County, New York. It always 
was a progressive town. Two years 
ago they organized a cooperative feed 
house of their own. This year the 
association did a $150,000 business. It 
| showed them that they could put across 
something big. 

| During the last year or about a year 
ago, they were surprised to learn that 
| only one other town in New York State 
| surpassed them in the amount of eggs 
| that were shipped out by rail. They 
| then realized that they were a poultry 
| community. 

| The local poultry club broadened out 
| 





and its members came from both ends 
of the Rondout Valley to attend the 


meetings. Not only did it have lectures 
| by visiting specialists, but it intro- 
| duced a round table discussion of 


troubles that they were experiencing. 
At first they were typical of any move- 
ment of that sort. They were all ready 
to listen but no one was willing to 
admit that he never had any troubles. 
Finally a few of the most progressive 
men broke the ice and then they became 
relieved to find that they all had some 
problems to contend with. 


Individual Selling Unsatisfactory 


At a meeting of the local poultry 
club last July the question was brought 
up, asking how many members en- 
joyed a premium over the top market 
quotation. There was an awful silence 
and finally a few of the braver mem- 
bers admitted that they formerly did, 
but recently they had found it rather 
difficult to obtain.~ It soon became 
apparent that market conditions were 
similar to the status of the “old 
gray mare”’—they ain’t like they 
use to be! From the discussion that 
followed it seemed that no one was 
entirely satisfied with his returns. A 
few years back it was compara- 
tively easy to take a train to New York 
and by visiting a few dealers to come 
back with an agreement that called for 
two or three cents over the top quota- 
tion. That time has passed, and the 
market that stands out as distinctly 
good is seldom held for any length of 
time. Either a competitor underbids 
your proposition or the steward is 
sugared. Then follows the usual run 
of letters to the effect that the quality 
of the eggs was poor, too many were 
being broken, and besides they were 
overstocked at the present, so would 
| you kindly discontinue shipping until 
| further notice? Yes, they had all had 
experience like that. 

Perhaps every community has some 
| one who is capable of leadership and 
willing to shoulder the reponsibilities 
that come with it. Accord was ex- 
tremely fortunate to have such a per- 
son in Mr. Walter Voight. He was 
responsible for the undertaking of the 
grain cooperative idea. He carried it 
through the critical period and turned 
lit over a complete success. As presi- 
| dent of the local poultry club, he saw 
| the possibilities of a cooperative 
| marketing of eggs. The question was 
| brought up in August and the first 
pool of the newly formed. Rondout 
| Valley Poultry Association closed on 
the 16th of November. 

None of the marketing authorities 
approved of the idea. They all thought 
that cooperation to be successful must 
be absolutely necessary, and that the 
producers were too close to that great- 
est of egg markets—New York. At 
any rate, a canvass of the attendance 
of one of the meetings showed that the 











majority were willing to sign contracts | 


to send all their eggs to such an or- 
ganization for one year. From that 
time on, things moved rapidly. A good 
sized building was erected, where the 
eggs were to be graded, candled and 
packed. 

Had Everything But a Market 

November 9 was a big day. The doors 
were officially opened -to receive eggs. 


Mr. Voight with an assistant did all 
the work involved. Like many a local 


*| marketing plant they found that even 


| though they had a brand new packing 
house, labels, and even eggs, they 
had no market for them. 





By CRAIG SANFORD 


| HILLPOT 


The Cooperative at Accord ___= 


How a Successful Local Plant was Established 


In the contract that 


it was stated that they were under obli- 
gation to tell of any private market that 
they had formerly shipped to or of any 
house that they had heard were re- 
sponsible men. This rule was put into 
effect and the information was investi- 
gated with the result that several good 
small markets were secured. These 
helped to introduce the eggs in’various 
quarters. In the meantime sample 
cases were shipped to different houses. 
A Product Equal to the Best 


It was not long before the dealers 
who handled the eggs from Accord 
learned that New York had light yolked 
eggs which were just as heavy and 
sound as the eggs from New Jersey. 
When they reached the retail market 


they were usually sold as Jersey eggs, | 


since advertising has created a de 
mand for the latter. The 


poultrymen are feeding white corn- 
meal in place of yellow, and observ- 
ing other factors that influence pig- 


mentation. Vineland first acquired the 
reputation of having light yolked 
eggs 


Gradually it became apparent that 
New York eggs had all the qualities 
that were hitherto thought only found 
in Jersey eggs. The dealers were un- 
willing to drop what had now grown 
into value and were selling all their 
good nearbys for Jersey, eggs. They 
state that their eggs have light yolks, 
that they weigh up as heavy as any 
pack on the market and that the grad- 
ing is surpassed by none. The real 
test of the situation is that the eggs are 
shipped as such with instructions to 
return if unsatisfactory. They -have 
never had a case returned. 
talked for themselves. 

In regard to the 
sembling the eggs, 


methods of as- 
all members who 


previously shipped from Accord bring | 


their eggs directly to the cooperative. 
Collections are made by auto truck at 
points from which eggs would have 
been shipped if the cooperative had 
not existed. 
starts on Friday morning and closes 
the following Thursday night. Pay- 
ment for the eggs shipped that week 
is due by Tuesday of the next week 


and checks for the members are mailed | 


out the next day. 
Working Under Pressure 


At the present time, when the market 
is glutted and the spring surplus is 
rolling in, the cooperative is selling 
most of its eggs at a premium and 
none below the quotation for 
grade of eggs. They have now a staff 
of six people in the packing house. 
The first pool had only 28 cases, 
last 223. 

The organization costs are only two 
cents a dozen. And as the organization 
is only five months old they will be put- 
ting through more efficient methods 
gained only by experience, and enable a 
surplus to be laid aside. Other costs, 
such as express and commission, bring 
the total costs to about 3% to 3% cents 
per dozen. The average shipper out- 
side of the organization has been re- 
ceiving several cents under the net 
price of the association. 


whether it pays. It is an organization 
which, as the opportunity presents 
itself, will enter into sidelines that are 
profitable. 


the members had signed ' 





New York | 
market will pay a premium for the | 
light yolked eggs and many New York | 


The eggs | 





The new pool each week | 


that | 


the | 


There seems | 
to be no doubt around the section as to | 











_BABY ¥ CHICKS 





30,000 Chicks well 


for June, July and August 


Hatched by experts with 13 years’ ex 





perience in one of the largest, finest and 
best equipped hatcheries in the State. 
80 per cent of our March, April and May 
orders were from oki customers, and or 
ders for thousands of Chicks were refused 
owing to insufficient incubator capacity 
June, July Order June, July and August Chiel.s 
and Aug. early, at these rock-bottom prices 
8. C. White and Brown camrane abscesses 10¢ each 
Barred Rock are . 12¢ each 
sc. BROT Reds “and 8. C. Black Minoreas. 14¢ each 
> C.. Tee WIN,» vcnednueees saved each 
Broiler Chicks (Heavy Breeds)... . . Se each 
Broiler Chicks (Light Breeds) .. . Be each 
Lots of 500 .% cont per chick less 
Lots of 1000. I cont per chick less 
100 per cent live delivery guaranteed Prepaid to 
your door. $1.00 will book your order 
FINE CATALOG FREE 


THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY Richfield, Pa. 


Members I, B. C. Association 





Strickler’s Quality Chicks 


Hatches July 3-10-17-24-31 








Large, heavy-type Barron English S. C. White Leg 
horns of superlative quality mated to pedigreed 
cockerels, Each pen headed by Lady Storrs’ Pen 
Cockerel (Damg’ records of 240 to 271 eggs each 
in pullet year). Highest quality vigorous chicks 
by special delivery parcel post prepaid, 100% 
safe and live delivery guaranteed. $10 per 100, 


$18 per 500, $95 per 1,000. Also husky pure bred 
Barred Rock chicks, $12 per 100, $57 per 500 


LEONARD F. STRICKLER, Sheridan, Pa. 
Chicks Bard Plymouth Rocks, 12c each 
C. White Leghorns, . 10c each 


| Mined or Of Cole .. Sceach 


These chicks are all hatched from free range stock. Sefe 
delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Descriptive booklet free, 
Chicks at the above prices will be delivered June and July. 


W.A. LAUVER, McALISTERVILLE, PA., R. No. 2 


CHICKS for June and July Delivery 


Our 198th Season producing good strong 
chicks from heavy-laying strains. 8. 
White and Brown Leghorns, $9.50 per 100: 
Buff and Black Leghorns, 4 SP per 100: Barred 
and White Rooks, ty per 100: Anconas, Black 
ptnorces, $11.50 per 100; White Wriantotten 

is, $13 Las? sr 100, Mixed, $8.50 per 100. 
Order direct AA, < a We guarantee %< live de- 
livery. Catalogue free. 


20th CENTURY HATCHERY 
New Washington, Ohio 


Chicks —Breeders—Eggs 


S$. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 

W yandottes, Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, both 

combs Light and Dark Brahmas. Show and 

Utility Quality. 16th year. Catalog free. 
US AND BE SATISFIED 


TRY 
RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Box 565, Riverdale, N. J. 


BABY CHICKS :: 




















( BABY CHICKS 
§ C. Rhode Island Reds, 13c each 














Hatched by the 
Incubation, from high class 
ed-to-lay stock. Barredand 


best syatem of 





Buff Rocka, Reds, Anconas, ~~ ‘nee, 12c. each; White, 
Brown, Buff Leghorns, 10c. each; broilers, Tc. each Pekin 
Ducklings, 30¢ each 

safe delivery guaranteed by prepaid parcel post 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM 


NUNDA, N. Y. 
BABY CHICKS wrong. "husky.” fiveanis 





Cc —_ ks mT quality, moderate in price. 

Rocks, $14: Reds, $16; Barron White Leghorns, 

; Brown Leghorns, $13; Anconas, $21, Assorted. 
ners Pa ull count, 


vultry Plant, Frenchtown, N.J., R.1 
QUALITY BABY CHICKS 


Barron 8. C. W. Leghorns, Barred Rocks, and R. I. Reds, 
15 cents “each! and up. Hatches every week. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Catalogue free. 
Cc. M. LORGENECKER, 


Hampton’s Black Leghorn Chicks 


Get my free cirenter before 5 a! order chicks—tells 
why the BLACK LEGHO is the greatest layer 
and most profitable breed = earth. Write today. 


A. E. HAMPTON, Box A Pittstown, N. J. 





Box 40, Elizabethtown, Pa. 











CHI Bar. Rocks, lic; Reds, 12¢; Wh. Leghorns, 9c; Mixed, 
j 8c. 100¢ arrival guaranteed. Order from adv or circu- 
lar free. TWIN HATCHERY, MeALISTERVILLE, PA. 





fine Poultry, Turkeys,Geese, Ducks, Guiness, 
Bantams; Collies, Pigeons, Chicks, Stock, 
PIONEER FARMS, Telford, Poneytvante, 


LARGE STOCK ‘: 


Eges, low; catalog 





25 Chicks $11.00 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


Baby Chicks and Hatching Eggs 
50 Chicks $21.00 
Also R. I. Reds and Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes and White Leghorns at Attractive Prices 


Our birds have won seventy-two ribbons, including 18 first, 12 specials and 2 silver 
cups, at six of the leading shows the past winter. 


w PICTURESQUE POULTRY FARM, Box 71, Trenton Junction, New Jersey 


100 Chicks $40.00 


Order direct from this ad. 


SEeremeugeeeaegeueseueseweaeeaatuawse & @ 





CHICKS 


QUALITY 


REDUCED — “PROMPT DELIVERIES 
25 


100 
cat jaherne siz 
Post Prepaid. Safe delivery guaranteed Blt —— hd 


| anywhere east of Mississipyp River. W. F. HILLPOT 





Barred Rocks by 7.25 3.75 


$6.50 $3.50 R. 1 Reds 16.00 8.50 4.50 
650 350 Rocks 16.00 8.50 450 
725 «(3.75 9.25 475 


Box 29, a 























Cut For Number “One”! 


Produce Better Hay By Harvesting at the Right Time | 


HE 
grades 
hay are 


United States 
for timothy 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4 and 
sample. When we stop to consider the 
difference in market price for thes 
various erades it would seem that farm- 
ers should get busy and produce better 
hay or get out of the business. All the 
large terminal market reports show 
that No. 1 hay brings at least two dol- 
more per ton than No. 2, and in 
smaller markets the difference 
is as much as three to five dollars per 
ton As we go down the from 
No. 1 to sample, the difference in price 
is relatively much greater, and in fact 
the lower 
grades are 
hardly alable 
at any price 
No. 1 hay is the 
grade that is 
mostly in de- 
mand to-day 
and there I 
le of it pro- 
duced for mar 
ket than any 
other except 
po ibly No 1. 
Thi i hown 
by the “Market 
Reporter,” 
which states 
that out of 387 
cal of hay in- 
spected during 
March; per 
nt was No. 1, 
ent No. 
cent 
; per 
cent No. 4, and 
13 per cent 


ampli 


lars 
many 


scale 


per 
0 per 


No } l 


Please 
notice that 64 
cent, or al- 
most two-third 
were of the 
lower grace 
Nos. 3, 4 and 
sample, which 
brought from seven to 
per ton less than No. 1. 
Only 6 per cent of the certificates 
issued under federal grades showed as 
much as 5 per cent of weeds and other 
foreign material. Of the hay made 
ample grade, less than 8 per cent was 
due to the presence of 25 per cent or 
more foreign material, the amount 
necessary to throw the hay into sample 
grade according to United States 
standards. Therefore, if, out of this 
very large amount of low grade hay, 
there was a relatively small percentage 
of weeds and foreign material, cutting 
at the wrong time and bad conditions 
objectionable odor, mold, must, 
heating must have been 
largely responsible for the low grades. 


The 
bloom, the 
the right 


per time 


are 


fifteen dollars 


such as 


moisture, or 


.. In full bloom. . ‘ 
.|Half seed in dough. . 
.12/3 seed mature 


S. Sample... 





Although weeds, foreign material 
and kinds of plants in the mixture have 
something to do with:the grades, it is 
and should be generally recognized that 
color is the pre-eminent factor that 
sells hay, and due to this the United 
States grades are based almost entirely 
upon this factor. By careful analysis 
of a very large number of samples of 
different grades, percentages of brown 
leaf surface were determined of hay 
cut at different times or stages. A 
direct correlation between brown leaf 
surface and stage of maturity was 
found. Cutting hay in the “first” or 
“second,” “blow” or “bloom,” is like 
planting corn “in the moon”; there is 
nothing to it. Corn should be planted 
in the ground and hay should be cut 
when a certain stage of development is 


By L. A. DALTON 


sample on the left shows timothy in 
to cut 
mature 
shattering, which, cut at this stage make 
No. 4 hay 


More than 2/3 seed mature 


Grades, time 
and color 
the 


reached. 
of cutting, 
percentages are shown in 
panying table: 

The table shows that in order to 
get No. 1 hay, timothy must be cut in 
full Farmers who have large 
acreages should begin to harvest 
hay so that most of it will be cut at 
this stage rather than later, which is 
the usual custom and having most of 
it fall into grades 3 and 4. The writer 
saw thousands of acres of hay 
seasonsthat was not cut until the seed 
was shattering from the head, and the 


bloom. 


' 
| 


| 
| 


accom- | 


the | 


last | 


leaves were all brown and falling off, | 


thus 
a hay that 
day does 

have a_ value 
that would war 
rant 
market. 
fore, it is stand- 


producing 
to- | 
not | 


hauling to | 
There- | 


ing in the barns | 


where _it 
stay or be fed to 
cows. 


There are 


will | 


thousands of | 
tons of timothy | 


hay stored at 


the present time | 


in central New 
York, of such 
low quality that 
dealers will not 
buy it 
Néw York is one 
of, if not the 
leading, timothy 
hay 
areas in 
country, 
dealers in that 
region state that 
No. 1 hay can 
hardly be found; 
indeed not 
enough to sup- 


No. 1 
timothy 


for hay. On 


heads 


Therefore, 
are combing Ohio and Michigan for the 
better grades. The extra freight rates 


Central | 


producing | 
the | 
but | 


ply the demand. | 
they | 


from points in these States over central 


New York points to the eastern 


hay | 


markets would mean in many cases the | 


difference between profit and loss. 
For Milk or Market 


When presented with the facts above, 
many 
saying they 
market, but 
pally for milch cows. 
cuse but no argument. 
that thousands and thou- 
sands of tons of New York hay are put 


are not raising hay for 


A very good ex- 


business is 


producers console themselves by | 
for home feeding, princi- | 


The fact of the | 


upon the market annually and at pres- | 


lower 
fed on 


least, most of it is of the 
But even though it is 


ent at 
grades. 


tage of 


Bleached or Off 
Colored Stems 


10 z ) 
70 10 20 
90 35 50 


100 100 100 


the farm that produces it, 





Hay of the class or sub-class not coming within the requirements of 
any of the numerical grades or which has been threshed or con- | 
tains 25 per cent or more of foreign material or has any ob- | 
jectionable odor, or is heating, moldy or musty, or is other- | 
wise of distinctly low quality. 


experi- | 


ments show that much greater feeding | 


value and only slightly less yield are 
obtained when the hay is cut 
full bloom to beginning of dough stage. 
Besides, timothy is not, under any con- 
dition, a suitable roughage for milk 
production. Milk producers trying to 


from in | 


grow their own roughage might better | 
produce No, 1 timothy hay for market | 


and buy clover or alfalfa from their 
neighbors if they can’t raise these 
legumes. 

Although there are some excuses, 
such as weather, shortage of labor, etc., 
for producing low grade hay; there are 
no sane arguments for it, especially 
when the demand is for the best and 
there are definite standards to go by 
to produce hay of the highest quality. 
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Thresh Your Own Grain with a 
New Racine Thresher 


VERY day you have to wait for the threshing crew 

after your grain is ready to thresh is likely to mean 

a big loss. Grain left in the shock is subject to 
shattering by wind and storm, will sprout if it is wet, 
the birds and insects destroy it, and the shocks are 
often blown down. 


Very few, if any, of these losses are necessary. With 
your own small thresher you can thresh when your 
grain is ready—no delays, no losses from rain, wind, 
birds, and insects. You can thresh with your own help 
or exchange men with a near neighbor. With the grain 
threshed early you can sell it when the market is best 
and at the same time you have the added advantage 
of having your fields clear- 
ed early for pasture or 
plowing. 


A New Racine 20x 32 
or 24x40 thresher is the 
machine you want. It can 
be operated with the aver- 
age 20 to 30 h. p. farm 
tractor. 


Talk to the McCormick-Deering dealer 
about New Racine Threshers! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. . —exconronaren CHICAGO. It 








LOOK AT THE EXPIRATION DATE 
ON YOUR ADDRESS LABEL 


If your subscription has expired, you can show your appreciation of our courtesy in co 
tinuing to send you the American Agriculturist, by favoring us with your renewal ai one 

There is no question as to your needing every coming issue of American Agriculturt 
because some of the future numbers will contain facts that you would not willingly-m 
for any amount. The worst kind of economy in the world is to save $1 by not subscribl 
for American Agriculturist and thereby losing $10 or $100 or even $1,000 by not havi 
the information that will be given in the next 52 issues of American Agriculturist. : 

If you were a doctor, you would find the best medical journal indispensable If you am 
a real farmer who is out for 100% success and not merely a bare living, you owe it 
yourself and family to read every coming issue of the American Agriculturist so that ya 
can keep abreast of the times. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS! 


Fifty-two issues of American Agriculturist for only $1 is a bargain, but we offer you e 
till greater value for your money if you accept one of the following special long-t 
bargains 


: 


2 years for American Agriculturist only $1.50 
3 years for American Agriculturist only 2.00 
5 years for American Agriculturist only 3.00 


It has probably been merely an oversight if you are in arrears in your subseripties 
Before you forget it, mail your renewal for one of the above bargains and show your hea 
is still with us in our fight for your success and happiness. . 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


American Agriculturist after my subscription expl 
years more. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
I appreciate your sending me 
Here is my check (or money-order) for renewal for 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 
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